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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Flying Leaves from East and 


West. 
A Journal of Travel in the Orient and 
through the United States and Canada. By 
Emily Pfeiffer. Crown vo, cloth, $2.25. 


*,* This book is not a mere repetition of the 
guide book, but isa volume of vivid interest and 
real merit, by a keeh-sighted, quick-witted woman. 


Assyria: tts Princes, Prtests,and | 


People. 
By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., M.A. Forming No. 
VII. of “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” 
Illustrated. Cloth boards, $1 25. 


This book has been written to aegtase one on the Soci 
ety’s list called *‘ Assyrian Life and History.’ Professor 
Sayce gives in asmall space all that is known definitely 
and that will interest the Biblical student about the his 
tory, habits, literature, and religion of the Assyrians. 


Egvpt and Syrta. 


Their Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, Principal of 
McGill College, Montreal; F.G.S., F.R.S.; 
author of ‘Tke Chain of Life in Geological 
Time,’ etc. Being No. VL. of ‘ By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge.” With many illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Sir William Dawson has recently visited Egypt and 
Syria, and in this little work he shows what light geology 
and physical geography throw upon the sacred records. 
The Boo 
put in a clear and interesting form. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
Chrysostom. By Rev. R. Wheeler Bush, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., author of ‘St. Augustine: His Life 
and Times.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE PA- 
cific. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, B.A., author 
of * Life in the Southern Isles,’ and joint au- 
thor of ‘ Work and Adventure in New Guinea.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8yvo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE KING'S WINDOWS  ; or, 
Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of God. 
By Rev. E. Paxton Hood, author of * Vignettes 
of the Great Revival, etc. With forty-four 
Illustrations. Uniform with * The Harvest of 
a Quiet Eye.’ Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled bds., 
gilt edge, $2.50. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke,with introduction by Wm. Wood- 
all, M.P. New volume of the series ** The Im- 


eg Parliament,” edited by Sydney Buxton, 
M.P. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE POSTULATESof ENGLISH 


Political age By Walter Bagehot, M.A., 
and Fellow of University College, London. 
Student’s Edition. With preface by Alfred 
Marshall, Professor of olitical Economy, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, $1.00. 


THE TALMUD OF JERUSA- 
lem. Translated for the first time into Eng- 
lish by Dr. Moses Schawb, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Pams. Vol. l. THE TREATISE 
—— 4to, paper, 


k contains much new and valuable information, | 


| be] 7 . 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
A Series of Standard Works of European Literature tn the 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


AGUIDE TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH COINS, 
from the Conquest to the Present Time. By H. W 
Henfrey. New and revised edition by C. F. Keary 
With a Historical Introduction by the editor. Nume 
rous plates. 12mo, #2 40 

CENTENARY EDITION. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Teur in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity Calon Cambridge. With Frontis 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition in 5 
volumes, containing pieces hitherto uncollected, and 
a Life of the Author, with Notes from vartous sources 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. Vol. IV. (just published Riogra 
phies, Criticisms, Later Collected Ess avs. Vols. 1. Il 
I1l. (previously published) Fach vol. in l2mo; per 
vol, $1.40, 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, STHETI 
and Literary: to whichis added The Theory of Lif 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Collected and arranged 
by T. Ashe. 12mo, $1.40, 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. 1.40 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets. including Mr 
Collier's transcript of the Lectures of LSI1, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By 1 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


WALTON'S LIVES OF DONNF, HOOKER, 
etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Uriginal. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt 
sen Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 
2.80. 





VASARI'S LIVES OF THE PAtNTERS. 
6 vols) Vol. Vi., Just published, being a Comment 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Itali 
Edition of MiJanesi and other sources. By J.P Ri 
ter, Ph.D., autnor of ‘ The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Transiated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.00 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Ye 
by A. S. Michi 


¢. Deputy Manager of the Royal Rank 


of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. $4. 

SPINOZA‘’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols Vol. ! 


Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political l reatise I! 
Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. $4.00. 


DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. #2. 


DANTE. THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Orizcinal collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page 
and Explanatory Notes. Ry John A. Carlyle, M_D 
$2.00." 

LESSING'’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L--Tragedies and *Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. I1.—Comedies. Vol. Lil.—Lackoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols.. 4.80. With portrait, 
&c. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 


cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with ‘ 


Memoir and Introduction, by F. Relfort Rax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat." With portrait of Kant. @2..0. 


MOLIERE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Transiation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
sbort Life and a Portrait. 3 vols 2 


) 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 
RARE, AND SECUND-HAND BOOKS, READY. New Musical Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


——— ss 


PRICE to CENTS 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS 


. . .. or oe a 
MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century. By John Tulloch, DD. 1 vol 
I2mo, #10 
‘Asa Whilerary performa mere the rk may rant 
asa British class N.Y. Sun 
Peom run TARL® OF CONTENTS 
Coleridge and his School The Early Ortel Sebool and 
its Congeners - The Oxford or Anglo Catholic Movement 
Movement of Religious Thought in Scotland. Thomas 


Carlyle as a Relighous Teacher Jobn Stuart Mill and Hts 
School The“ Broad Church 


es . : - 
THE PANAMA CANAI rao 
History, its Political Aspects and Financial 
Difficulties, By J. C. Rodngues, LLB. 1 
vol, L2meo, $1.50 
A most interesting and accurate history of the 
Panaipa Canal from the first suggestion of its feast 
bility until the present time 
Tr — Keon y — 
ALAYMAN'S STUDY Od Tdi 
English Bible considered im its Literary and 
Secular Aspects. By Francis Bowen, LL.D 
lvol., $1 
The views presented in this volume are strikingly 
independent and free trom the trammels of the 
schools, but at the same time they are wholi¢ 
reverent and in accord with the spirit of the Bible 
The point of wew ts secular as opposed to the 
usual theological and doctrinal position 


TWO VEARSIN THE JUNGLE. 
The Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist 
in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo, By Wailliare T Hornaday. 1 vol., 
Svo, with maps and illustrations. $€4. 

From the New York Sun 


Since the visitof Mr. A. R. Wallace to the Malay Arch 
ipelago no such important addition has been made to 
the data of natural history as is embodied tn this record 
of exact and ampie observation ina seldom penetrated 


I ithe N.Y, Journal of Commerce 

is a born Nimrod and naturalist. No 

too long, no privation too severe when engaged 
rite pursuits The effect of nis original 

lependent observations appears on every page of 








Prom the Brooklyn Union 
rom every pointof view Mr. Hornaday’s book ts of 
eXtreme value. and should interest naturalists no more 
than the lay reader 


lhe Book Buyer. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. 


nnual Subscription, 50 CENTS. 
The November Number Contains 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. CABLE, 
Readings from New Books. Editorial Notes. 
London Notes Reviews of New American 
Authors at Work—Sketches Kooks. 
of Mr. Cable and Mr. Stod- Foreign Notes 
dard Books of the Month. 
News and Notes Special Articles, etc 









With the October number, which contained a fine por 
traitof R.H. Stoddard, a series of portraits of famous 
authors whose pictures have not become hackneyed b 
frequent reproduction was begun. A portrait of Frank 
R. Stockton, engraved by Kruell, will be given in the De 
cember Holiday Number (price 10 cents). 

A sample copy will be sent on application. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-patl, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to Soreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s>yguent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The payer is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 


by registered letter or by check or postal order payable d 


to Publisher of the NATIo“. 
When a change of address is desired, both the old and 


new addresses should be given. 
Address THK NATION, Box 794, New York, 


Publication Ofice, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 


[No deviation.} — 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line aR 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. |— 








A column (140 lines), 220 each insertion; with) 3 
choice of page, #27. |-~ 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. oe 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where oe 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
15 


classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order o; size, the largest at the top, - 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy vorl— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproral.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to #250, 
10 per cent.; #500, 15 per cent.; 2750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
Credits are made December 31, Ona yearly 
discount is one- 


£5 per cent. 
account amounting to 52 pages the 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THER NATION is sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The FDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


in every respect. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may ‘be procered in 
Sondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strend, pe Amcrican News Reading 
Room, 8 Ha. 1ymar ket. 


Domestic. 
Y VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


a! Marine. and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, Watpsrery, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Ca‘aiogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 








| teach young | 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States: second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) San Diego. 
hy 4/L AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and Military. Finest climate in the 
world; no heated terms ; no cold spells. 


_ Gene ral STUART SYANLEY, Principal. 


ConNeEcCticvt, Hartford. 

“TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
~ School for Young Ladies.--On a pleasant avenue ; 
with unsurpassed appointments and superior advan- 
tages for acquiring facility in writing and speaking 
French and German. Thorough instruction in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Art. Resident teachers in Elocution, 
—— trench, and German. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 23. GEORGE W. S1EELE. 





Coxwgcricut, 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory Schooi for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and caretul training. Best of references 
given. HARL#S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





ConNEctic ut, Middletown. ’ 
[j/ 2k GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILsoN. 


DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1916 35th St. 
‘ {4 E CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 
Heights.—-A Home and Day School for Young 
Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan- 
Miss EARLE. 


Ladies, 
tages. 





MARYLAND, Annay olis. 
ANNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Princ ipal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
~DGEWORTH BOARLING AND DAY 
x School for Young Lotus and Little Girls. 
P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 2ith School year wil. basis on Thursday, Septem 
ber 17, 1885. 





MASSACHUSETTS, s, Baldwinv ville. 
PRIVATE MEDICAL HOME AND 


Ps School for Education and Treatment of Children 
suffering from Convulsive Disorders. L. W. BAKER, M.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. eae 
Ds aad UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 

EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
z MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (58th Year). 

Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolog 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute racul- 
ty. 1 the location is the most elegant in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 129 West Chester Park. 
ft R HUMPHREYS, LL.D., TUTOR 
Tr id Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, and other Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Three boys or girls received in 
family ; young man in a first class boarding-house, three 
doors oft. For prospectus and proofs of recent success of 
puypils, address E. BR. Hu MPHREYS. above. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68! Marlborough St. 
WE OLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 
Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, L885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 
English education: the Languages, both ancient and 
modern; the Sciences, History, and Literature. “pecial 
students received in Music, art, Prepatation for Foreign 
Travel. and other depaitme nts. House made chee rfuland 
healthful by ood fFireson the Hearth. Kefers by per- 
mis — to the Kight Kev. Henry C. Potter, Bishopof New 
York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D..>.. Cambridge, Mass., and 
many other eminent scholars. Monee send for circ ular. 


MASSACHU: ETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
NSTRUCTION 1N THE ART OF 
Hous+ekeeping.—“Miss Putnam proposes to add a new 
department to her school, the object of which wil! be to 
ladies how to conduct a household, select 
and manage servants, make necessary rane tee 
short, to impart a thorough and practical training in all 
that pertains to housekeeping and_ the science of domes- 
tic economy. A limited numberof parlor boarders will 
be received. |. Application must be made at once. 


MAssac HUSETTs, Boston, 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FPranct= A. WALKER, Pres 
Mass. ACHU SETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston vlace. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
FL OME £8 BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupil ie 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard as Fresh- 
Man, without “conditions.” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot, Ph.D. (Harv.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECY HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 
Next year begins September 18, 1885. 
Jamis C. Parsons, Principal. 
a MASSACHU SETTs, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
VLMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 
lished in 1849, fits for college or busfress. 
Rev. A A. GILBER? 4.M., Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Pl ymout 
Vy R. KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 
Bovs.—F: Pi term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 






































tember 24th, 1 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quince 
DAMS AC ADE. MY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
gins 14th September, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
formation audress WILLIAM KVERETT, Ph.D. 
MAR™ACHUSEI" Ts, 'S. Williamstow n, “Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on ap plication. GEOKGE F. MILL», Principal. — 


M ASSACHUSETTs, Ww est Bridgew ater. 

OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 

Home and Day School for Girls and Young 

Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 

course, including all colle giate work essential to a tho- 

rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 

can or English U niversities. Age, 12-20. Will open 

eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
address the Principai, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, a University, 
ano Newnham College. C ambridge, England. 


~NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
*7. LIL DA’S SCHUOL.—A BOARDT. 
n School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. tobn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 2 
For terms, ete. +, ad dress ‘THE SISTER ‘RUIN CHARGE, — 





NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
IREPARA TORY SCHOOL.—A Prefara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by special “7 to President 
James McCosh. Reopens Sept. 24. Addre 
J. REMSEN ‘Bigor. “Heat Master. 
New © York, Canandaigua. 
ORT HILL SCHOUL (for Boys). — Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #606 
Kev. JaAMEs Harrrick LE F, He ad Master. | 
~NEW YORK ciry, 315 W. 57th 
R. AND MME. | “AN NORMAN'S 
School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 
New York City, 43 West 39th Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
* Reopens September 30. Principal at home after 
~‘ September 15th. 








NEw York cn ITY, Ww Vashington He ights. ie aia 
ISS AUDUBON’S SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies and Chtidren.— Boarders limited to 
six. Address Miss AUDU BON, Station M, New York City. 


New Y ToRK C1rv, 6 66 West 45th St. 
1SS REVNOLDS’S FAMILY AND 
Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 





New York City. 711 AND 713 FirtH AVENU E, E, Op- 


posite Dr. Hall’ y — h. 
LLE. RUEL VD MISS ANNIE 


Brown will ae the ir English, French, and 


| German Boarding and Day School for Girls Oct.] 


New York CIty, 231 EF. 17th St. 
$7. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
Giris.—The school oy Buitdive 2 situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned tosupply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Yesident French and English teachers. Pro- 
fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 
SISTER INC HARGE. 





NEw York, Flo rida, Orange County. 
EWARD IN SLIT CLI£L CGFPENS ITS 
a 59th year; for both sexes. Address Mr:. M.S. Parks, 
Principal. 








NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge. ’ 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. #350 per annum 





re aes WwW VILFRED H. Munro, A.M, President, 
NEw York, Utica 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


M Ladies.—The next school 


year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. 


Applications shoulc be made early. 








Onto, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses, 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885. 
made early. 
_ Circulars contain full information. 


“Application should be 





PENNSYLVANIA, Jnemowe, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phil 

RANALIN SCHOOL.—A NEW ENG- 

lisb and Classical School for Boys—will open Sept. 
21,1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. The 
~aeootn for 1885-6, giving the full course of study, 
will be —- application. References: William Pep- 
per, ¥.D, LL Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Rev. Sieates Hill, D.D., ex-Pres. of Harvard y ni- 
versity, and others, GEORGE A. Perry, A.M., Head-Master, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2108 Spruce St. 

} TSs M.S. GIBSUN’S FAMILY AND 
l j Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for- 
merly 151¥ Walnut Sr.) will reopen September 24. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
A ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 24, 1885. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 


Bell’s English and French 1 and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


sa LVANIA, Wesi Philadelphia, 2903 Locust 
R. ‘MARTI V’S SCHOOL. SPECIAL 


class with afternoon care of play and lessons. 
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NNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
[ NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

é I. DEPARTMENT OF Arts, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

ll. TOWNE Screntiric ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
(d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Ar shitec ‘ture, leading to RB. 
S. » and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 

Cc. E. M., Arc hite ct. 

“hi. WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Politieal Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN ParILosorpuy, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruc tion in Blology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. 

Liberal elections in and between che se courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. Two-years’ graded course, De- 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDICAL ScHooL. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree M. > 

VIL. os ScHooL. Two-years’ graded course. De 
gree D. D.S. 

VIU. VELERINARY ScHooL. Three years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. Law ScHOOL. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to P ennsy Ivania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHooL. Two years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XL DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post 
we course In humerous subjects leading to degree 


In making inquiry ple ase Spec ify de sparcment. 
Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, Secretary, 
_ University of Pe pnsylvania, West P h uilade elphia, Pa. 


School Agencies. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 110 TRE- 

e mo tSt., Boston Mass.—A reliable teachers’ agen 

cy. Schools and Committees promptly supplied. Inter 

view or F venga: renga solicited with qualified te achers 
looking for positions. School pri La rties for salt 


Teachers. 
A GRADUATE OF HARVARD COL- 


ia lege wishes a position as private tutor, or as in 
structor in a good school Classics a specialty. Mathe 
matics, etc., taught also, Excellent references. Address 
ANDREW H. Warp, Jr., 
Farrington Ave., Allston, Mass 


JAA GRADUATE OF YAL E DESIRES 
Py afew Sotrats gga. Rest Vale references. 
J. W. P., 17 E. Park St., Newark, N. 
CO" ARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street. Boston 
GAPE. RIE NCE D TU TOR. —College Pre 
paratory, ete., accomplishment«; best of New 
York city references. Address INsiRut ror, 220 W. 43d St. 





as IN ALL BR. t. VC VES FOR 
Harvard and other Colleges by GAMALIEL Brap- 
FORD, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wy4x7 ED.—BY A GRADUATE OF A 
F New mustend College, a situation as private tu 


tor, or as teacher in an Academy or High School 
Address Box 140, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Wants. 


M4 YOUNG LADY WOULD LIKE THE 
P sition of governess to young children. Coun 
try preferred. Best references. Address, 

“GG,” Lima, Penn. 


TATIONS WANTED—Will Pay Liber. 


ally for Nos. 152, 201, 292, 45 - © 0, 531, 
and 960 of The Nation. C. L. CL LPB, Catr sliton, il. 





\JA A F10. N—FULL SET.—For sale cheap 
i A. S. CLARK, : 
ot Park Row New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
}admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 














W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 








‘he Sanatorium. 


Yansville, \. Y. 








[Long known as Out 


An institution for the scientific treatment of chroni 
are tired out It is under the management and persoua 





sicians, devo totheir work Massage, Plectro Massas 

vanic, Faracic, and Franklinic, the latter from most ap) 
including the Moliere Thermo ‘Electric, Turkish, Roman, a 
rhe plin of treatment compreheods proper regulation 

ful and he'pful social and relig ious influences. The 

dom from taxations of fashionable life; and opportu . 


tions, are enjoyed. Thoroughly skilled attendants adr 
The Sanatorium consists of a main building ant nit 
the town of Dansville, and 1,200 feet above the lev 
a 


purity of air and water. tt is unrivalled. Winters ex 
rhe matin building, occupied since ISS 


ABSOLUTELY 


It is constructed to meet every need of the tnval r see 
tarv details. Among its attractions are light, airy t 
grates in public and many private rooms; safe \ eva 
dors, kept at uniform heat; perfect: sewerage note 
corridors); best modern appliances in culinary : 
apartments for treatment, arranged to secure et 

Autumn and winter months are sidered w s 
ing auniform and agreeable steam heat ts stant 
many to prefer a winter restience here ¢ ne in a tropica 

Special rates clergymen and physicians, Dans 
Erie R. R. For illustrated deseriptive pam t 


Reading Case Jor the Nation, 


| BINDER. 


SPAT Jue 3S IB? Pr 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


temporars) form. Substantislly made, bound 
in cloth, with /ke Nation stamped on the side in 
gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipé 
of $1. 

For convenience of subscribers wishing to per- 
manently and uniformly bind thei =, we 





can now furnis 

Covers for t 
In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 


and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 


® cents each, post-paid, 

These covers will fit all volumes from XX XIII. 
to XL, #. ¢. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the cars r volames we cannot 
furnish covers) In ordering state the volume- 
number wapted 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 734, New 
York. 
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‘CHOOL BOOKS 1N FOREIGN LAN- 
. guages Miscellaneous Bo ip Foreign Languages, 
Catalowues on apt lication borelg ‘ert iicals, 
CARL SCHORNHOP, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Moston, 


BROTHERS & CoO,, 


/ ROW N, f ) 
59 WALL STREET, 
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SONS 


New York, 


rs oe TNAM'S S 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., 
HAVE NOW READY: 


RAILROAD 
History and Its Laws. 


TRANSPORTATION. Tis 
By ArtuuR T. HAbD- 
LEY, Commissioner of Labor Statistics for the 
State of Connecticut, and Instructor in Yale 


College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


LINCOLN AND STANTON. 
the War Administration of 1861-62 
consideration of some recent statements of 
General George B. McClellan. By WILLIAM D. 
KELLEY, M.C. No 
of the Day. 
cents. 


A Study of 


.with special 


27 in the Series of Questions 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 


* Under a sense ot obligation to the truth of his- 
tory and to the memory of two men who, while 
bearing the burden of the grandest of civil wars, 
admitted me totheir intimacy aud confidence, I 
have in this paper endeavored to discharge asolemn 
duty.”—Exztract from Author's Preface. 


THE ORIGIN OF REPUBLICAN FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Oscar 8. STRAUS. Cloth 
extra, $1.00. 


12mo, 


** T have been Jed to ascribe its origin mainly to 
ecclestiastical causes, which operated from the 
time the Pilgrim set foot upon our continent and 
to the direct and indirect influence of the Hebrew 


Commonwealth.” — Extract from Author's Pre- 
face. 
PRACTICAL ECONOMICS. A Collec- 


respecting certain of the 
economic experiences of the United States. 


By Davip A. WELLS. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


tion of essays 


Chief Contents : A Modern Financial Utopia, The 
True Story of the Leaden Linages, ‘The Taxation 
of Distilled Spirits, Recent Phases of the Taritt 
Question, Tarif? Revision, The Pauper Labor Ar- 
gument, The Silver Question, Measures of Value, 
The Production and Distribution of Wealth. 


POLT- 
WALTER 


POSTULATES OF ENGLISH 
TICAL ECONOMY. By 
BAGEHOT, with an introduction by PRor. AL- 


the late 


FRED MARSHALL, of 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Cambridge, England. 


THE TRAVELLERS’ SERIES. SKETCHES OF 
PEOPLK AND PLACES. 

VOL. VIII, CUBAN SKETCHES. By 
JAMES W. STEELE. Second and cheaper edition, 
1l6mo, paper, 50 cents. 

* Well-written, vivacious and realistic pictures.” 

—Christian Register. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES, 
16mo, paper, each 50 cents. 

I. THE GREAT FUR LAND, OR SKETCHES OF 
LIFE IN THE HU DSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 
By H. M. Robinson. 

Il. ITALIAN RAMBLES. By 
Jarves. 

III. STUDIES OF PARIS. By Edmondo de Amicis. 

IV. THE ABODE OF SNOW, A TOUR FROM 
CHINESE THIBET TO THE VALLEYS OF 
THE HIMALAYAS. By Andrew Wilson. 

V. A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS. By Isabella Bird, 

VI. TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA. 
nen. 

Vil. BYWAYS OF 
Clarence Deming. 


James Jackson 


By George Ken- 


NATURE AND LIFE. By 


Full list of new publications sent on application. 





Bargain in Rare and Standard 
Books. 


NOVA SCOTIA AND ACADIA, Memorials of Eng. 
and Fr.Commissaries. Maps. 2 vols., 4to. 17h. "$15.00 


HOSTE. arts des Armées Navales. Ills. Folio. 1697. 8.60 
NIPON-O-DAL-ITSLBRUN, Annals de Japon. 4to, 1834 6.00 
DAVIES. Catalogue of Sculls. [lls. vo. 1867. 4.00 
ALEXANDER. History of Women. 2 vols., 4to. 1779 5.00 
MICHELET. Bible of Humanity. 8vo,cl. 1877.... 2.50 
BES( -HEREL LE. Dictionnaire de la langue Fran- 

CE UML Ci icincccctccescccstencceacase 12.00 
ALCIATI EMBLEMATA. Ills. 4to, vellum. 1661.. 4.25 
RACINET. Polychromatic Ornaments. 100 col. 

WEeeeR, WON GUOUM, BOTT. ccc ccccccccccccesessses 32.00 
BREES. Pailway Practice. Ills. ato. 4 vols. 1840. 16.00 


BURNET. Treatise on Painting. Ills. 4to, hf. m. 1880 17.50 





















— . , Misteirede Cenc lle de Trente. 2 vols. Folio. . 
ighERRseeeneeaskeegewnaee 5.00 
H: ane TMAN. ’ Philosophie de L’inconscient. 2 vols. P 
ER EE I RI Re 5.00 
ISHE RW OOD. Experimental Researches in Steam 
Engineering. Ills. 2 vols..4to, hf. m. 1865..... 12.00 
ROLT.EY. American and European Railway Prac- 
SS SB ORRRE ere 5.00 
HERBE RT. Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Cyclopeedia. 
Sr *, RR Rppees is rE 5.00 
PRITCHARD. History of Infusoria. [ls 842... 4.50 
ae 4 ALDT. Encyciopsedia of Printing. “nie 8vo. " 
DASes OCC OeRERCES6OSCCCCCS- 000 n08)4 Ese CRE eEeenege 5.00 
PU YSEGU R. Artdela Guerre. Ills. Folio. 1748. 6.00 
J! — SSON. Dict. of Mechanical Sciences. 2 vols., . 
i 1. cgi tia Weheeksbeehbebiubanewstsinbhtahenbanes 5.00 
JOHNSON. Cyclopedia of Machinery. 2 vols. Folio. 12.00 
RICHARDS. Manufacture of Gas. lils. 4to. 1877. 7.50 
PERRY. open aad China Sea Expedition. Iils. 
NS ERS ser es, 5.00 
BAIRD,C ASSIN, and LAWRENCE, Birds of N. Ame- 
rica. 1C0 col. plates. 2 vols., 4to,cl. 1860..... 13.50 
BROWN. Recent and Fossil Cone holugy of Great 
Britain. Col. plates. 2 vols., 4to, hf. mor....... 25.00 
HALLER § Historia Stirpium Indigenorum Helve- 
tia Inchoata. 2vols. Folio. 1768............... 5.50 
SQUIER. Tro ical Fibres. [lls. 8vo. 1861. . 4.50 
GE +o seg Fishes, Serpents, Birds, and Mammaiia. 
Ils. German text. Folio. 1595................. 12.50 
= a .D. Birds of Australia. 72 col. plates. 8vo, 
22 5o 
SMITHSONI AN Inst. Reports. 1853-82," 80° vols. el. 16.00 
MAL Me —_ NE. Fracture et Luxation. Ills. 3 vols. P 
eee Seseens aamengsens 9.00 
H AMIL TON. Federalist. 2° vols. 178 25.00 
CALVO, Collection de los Tratados de la america 
Latina BEDS ISES. 6 WOM. WOGB... .nccccccccss 9.00 
ALDEN. American Epitaphs. 5 vols. 1814 8.00 
HORSMANDEN. New York Negro Plot. 8vo. . 6.00 
py a . 755 De Mercatura Decisiones. Folio. 1593, 4.00 
MA LEY  Hist.of New York. 3 vols. 1829... 500 
HU DSON RIVER PORTFOLIO. 20 colored views 
i 6 ERE eee 21.00 
TOVEY. Hist. of Jewsin England. 4to. 1738.... 5.00 
KHOUNOUTH. Amphitheatrum Sapientia #ter- 
na, Kabalisticum Divino Magicum, etc. Ils. 
1609... sega. taht ikdenehnddbiaaween 19.00 
WEBSTER, D ‘Works. 6 vols., 8vo, cloth. “1851. LL.00 
VIRGINIA. Collected Acts passed since 1768. Fo- 
RS SR ee rr eee. ee 8.00 
TUCKERMAN, Amer. Artist’s Life. 8vo. 1867.. 3.00 
PIZONI. Historia Naturalium Brazil. Ills. Folio. 
jo -— rE En 14.00 
Say ore BOOK. ist E ng. S| eae 5.00 
‘SAR. Commentari. Ills. 4to. 1575........ 7.00 
DE COMMINES. Les Memoires. Folio. 1615...... 9.00 
VOLTAIRE. (Euvres Completes. 71 vols., 8vo, 
SE asa t en teats: 6a80d 4 pcendaweanaescens 24.00 
DULAURRE., Histoire des Cultes. 2 vols., hf. m. 
Shien tdid ds. -ekene ase ehe Mies iecasasabekakkaeea 7.00 
SONNET. Dict, de Mathe matiques Appliquees. 
Sk Se ee eee 6.00 
ROCCACIO, La Genealogia de Gli Dei. ‘4to, ‘ef. 1581. 4.00 
SENECA. Works. Folio. 1629.... ...........cc00. 8.00 
AZUNI. Maritime Law of Europe. 2 vols. 1806... 3.25 
HARDT. Concillii Constantiensis Magni et Univer- 
alis. Ports. 4vols., folio, vellum. 1697....... 15.00 
SP ENC ERO. De Legibus Hebrorum. 4to. 1705 3.00 
RENAN. Life of Christ, Apostles, and st. Paul. 
= — Seen vie 4.00 
STRAUSS. Life of Jesus. 2 vols. i856. 5.00 
LAS CASAS. Spanish ama in W. In 
Dutch text. éto 1634...... 7.00 
CALMET. Dictionary of Bible. Tlis. 4 vols. 8.00 
SCRIVERI. Germania Antiquitates. Ills. E “3 
i in o0-000e atusduanddadebaaeedhsessiaed? os dieu 14.06 
TREDGOLD. Steam Engine. Ills. 3 vols., 1to.. 14.00 
BLAKEY. Hist. of Philosophy of Mird. 4 vols. 
1850... RRR ah. XRD Oo ene 7.50 
CLARKE, Travels in Europe, ate, and Africa. 
Pintes. @ vols., 400, BE. CE  AGRO......cccccccccces 17.50 
U.S. FISH COMMISSION REPORTS. 9 vols.. 8vo. 12 50 
AGASSIZ. Bibliographia Zodlogia. 4 vols., cl. 1859 7.50 
SAVEDRA. Symbola Chr. Politica. Ills. Fol. 1649. 6.50 
KAYSERLIC HE R. — meine Statutebuch. Ills 
Aas — RE eae ae 7.00 
CATR fw BOUL LE. “Roman History. Ills. 
Lach MOPOSCO, SC VOUS. LIBS. 6 ccc csiccccsccccccces 12.50 
IRVING. Life of Washing ton. “Tihs. 5 vols., 8vo, cl. 7.50 


«* See also the list in the last Number of Nation. 
THE ABOVE FOR SALE BY 
LEON & BROTHER, BooKSELLERs, 


Under Sth Ave. Hotel, cor. 5th Ave. and 23d St., New York. 


The S Shakespeare Library. 
Collected by the Eminent Shakespearean, 
JOSEPH CROSBY, 


of Zanesville. Okio, is now offered forsale en bloc. It 
contains upwards of 500 titles, embracing more than 
1,500 volumes, about equally divided between text and 
ana. Almost all the principal editions from Rowe's 
(1709) to the Riverside (188%) are present, and most of the 
standare Shakespearean criticism and illustrative litera- 
ture in the English language. Mr Crosby’s studies lay 
yrincipally in the field of textual criticism. and many of 
p 1is books are enriched by numerous marginal notes and 
emendations neatly written by him in pencil. These, of 
course, render the Library unique, and, i is believed. ma- 
te rially increase its value. The present owners dislike 
to disperse this valuable collection without giving some 
gentleman or institution the opportunity to possess it en- 
tire. Inquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN J. INGALLS, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Esq., 





Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(THE SECOND NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME.) 


Price, 15 Cents. 


The English Illustrated 


Magazine. 


Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


No. 26. ..NOVEMBER. Ready November 2 
Contents : 
1. LADY SARAH BUNBURY. From the Picture by Sir 


Joshua Reynolds. 

. AN ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. 
son. 

3. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. (Old Bits in a New City). R. 
J.Charleton. With Illustrations. 

. LONDON COMMONS, Part 2. Robert Hunter. 
Illustrations. 

5. ALCOMBE’S CHANCE. Frederick Boyle. 

6. CHEESE FARMING AT CHESTER. Alfred Rimmer. 

With Illustrations. 

7. LOVE AND FANTASY. C. Milne. 

8. AUNT RACHEL. (Continued.) D. Christie Murray. 

ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, INITIALS, AND 

TAIL-PIECES. 


a 


M. Laing Mea- 


“ 


With 


- 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. 


matic and Later Poems, 12mo, $2. 


SERMONS. By Mark Pattison, late 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
$2. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES. By 
W. F. De Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.I.A., 
Member of the Entomological Society of 
London. With Copperplate Lllustrations. 
2mo, $3. 


PLATONIS PHADO. The Phedo 
of Plato. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. D. Geddes, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Aberdeen. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo, $2.25. 


Dra- 


2mo, 





MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES : 


LIVY. Books 237 and 24. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. C. Ma- 
caulay, M.A., late Fel!ow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With Maps. 16mo, $1.10. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LA- 
tin Elegiac Verse Composition. By J. H. 
Lupton, M.A. 16mo, 65 cents. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFEREN- 
tial Equations. By Andrew Russell Forsyth, 
M.A. 8vo, $3.75. 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES—New Volume: 
STEELE. Selections fromthe Tatler, 


Spectator, and Guardian. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Noves, by Austin Dobson. 
16mo, $1.25; bound in vellum, $1.90. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
New York. 112 Fourth Avenue. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTODER 29, 1885. 


The Week. 

Tue discussion of the ‘‘ Ethics of the Tariff” 
at the Church Congress in New Haven on Wed 
nesday week unfortunately ended in a row, as 
tariff controversies are very apt to do, One 
speaker, Mr. Clark, the editor of a trade pa 
per in Philadelphia, maintained that Ireland 
and India were brought to their present con- 
dition by free trade, which, somehow—the 
report does not make it clear how—Mr. 
Courtney, an English clergyman _resi- 
dent in Boston, looked on as a slander, 
and said so, whereupon there was, of course, 
much excitement, The truth is,that the tariff 
isa question which it is very difficult, even 
for professional moralists, to discuss calm- 
ly, because there is so much ‘‘money in 
it.” In this it closely resembles’ slavery. 
It was the enormous amount of capital 
invested in slaves which made , quiet dis 
cussion with slaveholders almost impossible 
for twenty years before the war. The edi 
tor of a trade paper from Philadelphia was, 
on this account, utterly out of place in par- 
ticipating in the ethical treatment of it 
by a Church Congress, The argument that 
because there is free trade in Ireland and India, 
and Ireland and India are poor, therefore 
free trade must be the cause of the poverty, is 
one of which an educated man ought to be 
ashamed, because it contains one of the well- 
known fallacies described in all the text-hooks 
of logic, and which even young boys are 
sometimes punished by stern teachers for 
using, Gravely produced to an audience 
mainly clerical, it deserves censure and 
ridicule; but how it can be treated as a 
violation of the Ninth Commandment we do 
not see. There is a crank in Philadelphia who 
maintains that the downfall of the Ottoman 
Empire is due to free trade, because the Otto 
man tariff is low and the Empire is falling. So 
also it might be argued that because a con- 
sumptive wears dark clothes, dark clothes are 
a cause of consumption. 





The Svn has a story of the President’s con 
tributing $1,000 to the Democratic campaign 
fund in this State as to which we will say, what 
we said weeks ago apropos of President Cleve- 
land’s supporting the candidate of his own party 
—namely,that it would be magnificent if he did 
not do it, but it would not be war. Weare not 
particularly concerned about the donation, how 
ever, for two reasons. One is that the money 
will do Hill no good; the other is that the Pres- 
ident has contributed $10,000 to the Daven- 
port fund. In other words, he has blown 
a blast on his bugle hora which is worth 
fully $10,000 to Dayenport, inasmuch as it 
is a most emphatic repetition of his ad- 
hesion to the cause of civil-service reform, 
no matter what may happen, or how the elec- 
tions go, or what the politicians of ether 
party think.about it. As Hill bas been nomi- 
nated, and as his supporters are trying to elect 
him for the avowed purpose of showing the 





President that the spoils system is the true 
Democratic one, every fresh expression of this 
<ind we look on as a kick for Hill, and a bank 
‘heck for Davenport. 


The Evening Post prints some warm protests 
from Independents against the folly of bringing 
aman like Judge Foraker here to repeat the 
‘* bloody shirt” rant he has been using in Ohio. 
We have said ourown say on this subject, as also 
on the frantic talk indulged in on one or two oc 
casions by General Carr. Our Republican friends 
must remember, as some of them apparently 
find difficulty in doing, that the object of a 
canvass is not to enable a number of emo 
tional gentlemen who feel badly about some 
thing to relieve their feelings on the stump, but to 
persuade people to vote the party ticket. If this 
had been remembered in time, George Bliss 
would not have been allowed to draft the plat 
form, and Judge Foraker would not have been 
brought here with his Ohio balderdash, and 
General Carr would have been shut up in the 
office in which he is so useful and efticient 
But Independents must also remember, on 
the other hand, that they do not cast their 
votes to punish managers for inviting silly 
orators, or silly orators for making. silly 
speeches, but to give their State a good govern 
ment. Their rélein pohties forbids their being 
influenced one way or the other by anybody's 
foolish talk. One of the letters declares that many 
voters, presumably Democrats, who were in 
tending to vote for Davenport, will not vote at 
all now, and there is likely to be a widespread 
loss of this kind tothe Republicans because of 
this silly and unnecessary bloody-shirt oratory. 
Instead of counting as two votes for Daven 
port, as it would when east directly for him, 
the vote of every Democrat who stays at 
home on election day will merely count as one, 


The State Committee would be wise to con 
sider this point seriously in reference to General 
Logan’s forthcoming appearance in the canvass. 
Asa sectional roarer Logan is even more damag 
ing than Foraker, because he makes more noise 
and attracts more attention. He is to be let loose 
exclusively in the rural regions of the State, but 
he ought to be cautioned about his utterances, 
for they will all be sent here by telegraph. That 
tremendous passage in his regulation speech 
about the ‘‘treason-stained saddle of Robert E 
Lee,” for example, might be left out, together 
with everything else of the same sort. We have 
all beard it, and have a very poor opinion of it 
as an ‘“‘argument.” Why not pay the voters of 
the State the compliment of assuming that 
they are neither fools nor fossils, and see how 
that would work? It would give Logan a 
chance to prepare the greatest, because the most 
original, effort of his life. 


The activity of the trades unions is one of 
the noticeable features of the present political 
campaign, and we may add that it is a health- 
ful feature. Keen personal interest in the 
political movements of the State and nation is 


a sign of vigorous political life. It is the exact 





fulfilment of the republican idea of covert 
ment thet everv citizen should take care of 
own interests through the medium of th 
box. If he does not take car { th 
himself, nobody else willtake care of them { 
him. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
and of nearly everything else worth | 
this world Therefore the movements { 
‘organized labor,” the questioning of « 
dates, and the holding of public 1 
specially directed by Inboring men t . 
cial ends, are signs that the persor : “8 
engaged in such endeavors have rightls 
hended their dutics as members of a den 
republic, and are to be ents 
honorable efforts to promot their cs 
interests through politcal agencies 
forms of law, It is for other p ‘ 
who may think that the trades 
gramme is injurious to / interests 
public interests, to oppose them with the 
weapons—that is, by voting for dill 
measures, and policies 

Th growth of inde per lene n the Demo 
cratic party is) strikingly illustrated by 
action of the Young Men's Democratic Chal 
Brooklyn on Monday. This club is 
vation of progressive voung men, who hav 
consistently thrown their influence in fa 
the best movements in their \ dw } 
good work in securing the cles { « 
land delegates from Drooklivn to the Lresicie 
tial convention last vear. The present munici 
pal campaign is the first test of their consistency 
inthe more difficult role of standing against the 
party when itis in the wrong, and there has 
been much interest as to the result Ther 
ing was largely attended, the issue was thor 


oughly discussed, and the friends of reform 
won a decisive Vietory, a motion to endorse 
the candidate for Mayor of the Democratic 
Machine being defeated—02 to S80 Amo nto 
support General Woodward, the Independent 
candidate, received an even larger majonty and 
although it lacked the two-thirds vote which the 
Club's constitution requires to constitute a for 
mal endorsement, the whole moral influence of 
the larger and better portion of the organi 
zation will be vigorously exerted in 
General Woodward's — favor This ac 
tion is one of the most significant and hope- 
ful developments of recent politics. The 

mediate and local bearing of the Club’s course 
is extremely important, since it gives a great 
impetus to the Independent canvass in Brook- 
Iyn, and justifies the hope of a non-parti 
san upftising which will elect Gencral 
Woodward over the candidates of both the 
Democratic and the Republican Machines. 


The broader aspect of the incident is equally - 


noteworthy, since it shows that the revolt with- 
in the Democratic party against ring rule, which 
made itself felt even in Ohio a fortnight ago, 
and which now threatens Senator Gorman’s 
overthrow in Maryland, is spreading and gain- 
ing strength. The Independent Democrat did 
not appea: quite so soon as the Independent 
Republican, but he has come at last, and he 
‘‘means busivess,” 
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The almost incredible announcement is made 
that the Republicans of the North have de- 
cided to make Mahone’s cause in Virginia 
their own by sending money and speakers to 
his aid. Among the speakers who are said 
to be going upon this extraordinary errand 
are Judge Foraker, General Logan, Congress- 
man Kelley, of Pennsylvania, and Senator 
Sherman. Senator Hoar’s name is not cn the 
list, but it ought to be to make it complete. 
Three of the men named, Foraker, Sherman, 
and Logan, are, next to Mr. Hoar, the Repub- 
lican leaders of the North who are most deeply 
concerned about the importance of the sectional 
question and its bearing upon the ‘rights of 
the poor negro.” They say that this is the 
overshadowing issue in national politics, and 
that nothing will induce them to abandon its 
agitation. Yet*they are going to Virginia 
to help Mahone, in the name of the Republican 
party, thus identifying him and his cause with 
the cause of the Republican party, and mak- 
ing his work in the South typical of what the 
Republican party would like to see sustained 
there if it were in power. It is not possible to 
say of these men, especially of Messrs. Sherman 
and Logan, that they do not know what Mahone 
stands for in Southern politics, for they have 
been in the Senate with him, and were there 
partners with him in the disreputable political 
bargain by which his vote was purchased for the 
Republicans in return for the absolute con- 
trol of the Federal patronage of Virginia. That 
such a bargain was made and kept is a matter 
of political history. Messrs. Sherman and 
Logan are entirely consistent in still standing 
by their old confederate ; but their audacity 
in doing it, in the present state of public opi- 
nion, and in the face of their sanctimonious 
utterances about the poor negro, is almost be- 
wildering. 





The most effective answer to the bloody- 
shirt agitators who are howling upon the 
Northern stump about the condition of the 
Southern negro, is made by the negro himself. 
Louisiana is one of the States where the blacks 
are alleged to be terribly wronged by the 
whites, yet we observe that at a large public 
mecting heid in New Orleans the other evening 
in preparation for the approaching reopening 
of the exhibition, a prominent part was 
assigned to a colored clergyman. This 
speaker, too, so far from discerning any 
of those perils to his race which so sadly dis- 
tress the Hoars and Forakers, bore emphatic 
witness to the revolution in public sentiment 
among the whites when he said that slavery 
was a curse to master as well as to slave, which 
polluted every stream of social life, and that 
‘*none now more readily admit the fact and 
rejoice in its overthrow than those who spilled 
their blood or lost their limbs in bloody con- 
flict to sustain it.” Mississippi is another State 
where the negroes are declared by Northern 


Republican stump-speakers to be held under | 


the heel of their former masters in a condi- 
tion little better than that of actual slavery; 
yet we read in the morning papers that there 
opened in the capital of Mississippi on Monday 
the first agricultural and industrial exhibition 
ever held by the negroes of that State, the 
display being highly creditable to the progress 
of the race, while the whites have manifested 





their hearty codperation by contributing $1,500 
in the way of premiums, and by encouraging 
the blacks throughout the State to participate 
in the enterprise. 





The recent session of the Georgia Legislature 
was the longest ever known, and one impor- 
tant cause was the fact that members had free 
passes over the railroads. The result was that 
the larger share of them were away from the 
apital every week from Friday night to Tues- 
day morning, and two days out of six were 
regularly wasted. The question whether passes 
corrupt legislators or not may be dismissed from 
consideration, and yet leave remaining ample 
reason for abolishing the practice in the fact 
that it every where increases the length of the ses- 
sion and the cost to the taxpayers. It is the 
same way in New York and in every other 
State asin Georgia. And the evil grows worse 
every year, as the railroad system is extended 
and it becomes possible for a larger and larger 
proportion of members to reach their homes easi- 
ly. If legislators had to pay their way like 
other people,they would stay at the capital and 
work six days a week like other people. It 
would seem as though it were about time for 
the public to have mastered this simple idea. 


The growing acceptance of the President’s 
idea that public office is a public trust is well 
illustrated by the speech which Congressman 
Findlay, of Baltimore, made at a great anti- 
Gorman meeting in that city on Thursday eve- 
ning. At a meeting of the regulars the pre- 
vious evening Mr. Findlay had been arraign- 
ed for his course on the ground that 
he was a Democratic Congressman, tak- 
ing Democratic money for his services, and 
then speaking against the party which paid 
him his salary. Mr. Findlay denounced this 
as ‘an anti-civil-service idea,” and added: 
‘*T deny that I get my pay from the Treasury 
of the United States as Democratic pay, but as 
from a common fund contributed by the whole 
people, irrespective of party, who expect me to 
honorably represent them in the halls of na- 
tional legislation.” Mr. Findlay gave an in- 
teresting account of an interview which he had 
just had with the President, in which he 
assured Mr. Cleveland that the anti-Gorman 
men of both parties accorded him entire 
sincerity of purpose and were not working 
against his Administration, but for the over- 
throw of a man who had no sympathy with 
his policy. The President replied that on ac- 
count of his high position he could take no part 
in the politics of Maryland—that he did not 
even meddle in the politics of his own State; 
but, he continued, ‘‘1 have understood the 
movement is not against me.” The Gorman 
crowd have been making a desperate attempt 
to connect their cause with the Administration, 
but they get no countenance from the President. 





The ‘‘special delivery ” system has now been 
in operation long enough to give some idea of 
how it is likely to work, and the indications 
are not encouraging toits permanence, at least in 
its present form. The trouble is twofold. In the 
larger cities people generally continue to rely 
upon the telegraph or the private-messenger ser- 
vice for the transmission of any message where 
haste is essential, rather than take their chances 





at the hands of the postal authorities. In small- 
er places it is evident that asa rule there will not 
be enough patronage for the new system to 
make capable boys willing to serve as mes- 
sengers, and indeed some postmasters are al- 
ready paying something out of their own pock- 
ets to keep the present messengers from throw- 
ing up their places. It seems very doubtful 
whether the system can be so modified as to make 
it work smoothly. At best it must remain a some- 
what abnormal development of the postal service 
rather than a healthy growth. Such growth 
should continue steadily in the direction of 
prompter delivery of all letters at the regular 
rate of postage rather than of special facilities at 
a higher rate. The trial of the experiment will 
doubtless strengthen the popular demand for 
such development of the service, and thus it 
may prove a good thing for the public, al- 
though in itself a failure. 





General Hazen lately wrote to the Lerald, 
saying that he had sent a book by Judge 
Mackey on the Hazen court-martial for review, 
and asking that ‘‘some fair-minded, unbiassed 
man” should be selected to review it, and say- 
ing that ‘‘every expense connected with it 
would be met.” This being construed by the 
Hierald as an offer to pay ‘‘the fair-minded, 
unbiassed man” for reviewing favorably, the 
General now writes to explain that, as ‘She knew 
nothing of the methods by which a journal 
like the Herald could be compensated for such 
a review, he thought the employment of a re- 
viewer should be remunerated by himself.” 
There is no objection in the world to General 
Hazen’s ‘‘remunerating ” as many reviewers as 
he pleases for reviewing his books, but it is only 
fair to the public to let it be known that 
the reviewers are in his pay. To put forth re 
views of his own books, or books concerning 
him, as the work of ‘‘fair-minded and unbiassed 
men,” when they were in reality the work of 
men hired by him, would, we are sure he will 
see on reflection, savor of fraud. He seems so 
simple-minded that we strongly advise him to 
have nothing to do with an occupation so full 
of traps for the innocent and unwary as book 
reviewing. 


As the season for Thanksgiving Day ap- 
proaches, there is renewed discussion of the 
proposition that a fixed day of the year shall 
he selected for the holiday, and one several 
weeks earlier than the traditional time. It is 
urged that the latter part of November is a bleak 
period, and that the middle of October would be 
amuch more agreeable time. Itis suggested that 
the celebration might be given an added signifi- 
eance by holding it upon the 12th of October, 
and thus recognizing the day when Columbus 
first sighted land on bis Western voyage in 
1492. 
the advocates of a change will make much 
The weather consideration is not of 
so much weight as in the case of some other 
holidays, like Decoration Day, since Thanks- 
giving must always remain essentially an in- 
door, family festival, and is even given a keener 
zest to many people by a touch of winter in the 
outside air. Besides, the harvest season is not 
over so early as the middle of October, and the 
customary season of observance is atime of 
much more leisure for the farming population, 


It may be doubted, however, whether 


headway. 
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The idea of making the day a memorial of 
Columbus will hardly prove very popular. 
Everybody ‘‘ thinks well of him” undoubted- 
ly, but a people which finds it so hard to raise 
funds for monuments to heroes of its own gene- 
ration cannot be expected to grow very enthu- 
siastic at this late day over a man who died near- 
ly 400 years ago. Moreover, the selection of a 
fixed day of any month for Thanksgiving 
would deprive it of its present unique charac- 
ter among our national holidays as one which 
always comes on a certain day of the week. 





Judge Barrett is rendering a great public 
service, and one too often neglected by the 
New York bench, in keeping the counsel in 
the Ward trial in order. His rebuke to the 
mellifluous Mr. Bourke Cockran fer an un- 
seemly attack on James D. Fish while on the 
witness stand, his stern refusal of delay to Gen- 
eral Tracy in order to examine certain books, 
and his summary shutting up of the same gen- 
tleman when orating ugainst introducing ‘* the 
name of that man who fought for his coun- 
try,” not to mention other things of the same 
sort, were all attempts to put a stop to what 
is a national disgrace—the length to which 
trials of the simplest kind are dragged out in 
our courts. Most of this is due to the feeble- 
ness or timidity of the judges toward the mem- 
bers of the bar, coupled with the love of the 
latter for prolixity and notoriety. Frivo- 
lous and incessant objections to — evi- 
dence, prolonged and ingenious attempts to 
get in what the Court has already refused 
to let in, tedious harangues, in measured and 
stentorian tones, upon all sorts of trifles, are 
the curse and shame of our legal procedure. 
It is an evil, too, which is always aggravated 
by putting inexperienced and mediocre men 
on the bench. It takes some time for the best 
lawyer to get assurance enough on the bench 
to do his duty. Apropos of this, we should 
like to ask why the Bar Association does not 
consider the desire to take the place on the 
bench of a good judge, whose term of office 
has expired, as a sign of unfitness for the office 
on the part of a lawyer? In other words, is 
not a lawyer's willingness to be run by a po- 
litical organization against an experienced and 
upright judge an indication that his own con- 
ception of the judicial office is very imper- 
fect ? 





Modern reformers are often depressed by 
sudden discovery that not only the practices 
which they strive against are of old date, but 
so also are their own supposed newly-invented 
methods of dealing with them. From the late 
publication in England of ‘ The Court Leet 
Records of the Manor of Manchester ’ we learn 
that some devices for dealing with the drink 
question which appear among late legislation 
have in fact the prescription of three centuries. 
For instance, in 1560 it was ordered, under the 





penalty of ten shillings, that persons should 


not brew beer to sell .“‘ unless they be able to 
make two honest beddis.” Here we have our 
familiar three bed-inn license provision, not so 
long since produced as the best fruit of nine- 


teenth-century wisdom, more than 300 yearsago | 


flourishing, but doubtless speedily decaying 
as in our own day. Moreover, it was ordered 


in 1578 that a drunken person should be fined, 
and if unable to pay, ‘‘the good man or good 
wiffe of the howse where he contynued drynk 
ing” was to be muleted in his stead. This 
again is in spirit, or even in terms, icentical 
with modern measures which have been either 
adopted or proposed. Such resurrections 
as these are, as we have said, often de 


! . . ‘ 
| cause itis older than the House. Another is that 


. . * , | 
pressing to the reforming mind. Whether 


they rightly are so, or should not rather be 
stimulating, is another question, orin fact is no 
question, because the recorded aistory of human 
experience ought to be part of every reformer’s 
mental furniture. He should profit in his vo 
cation by men’s failures as much as by any 
other thing, or perhaps even more than by any 
other. Unfortunately the reforming tempera 
ment, being necessarily fervid, is impatient of 
waiting and study, and prefers to invent a 
starting-point for the mere pleasure of begin 
ning. The consequence cf which is that often 
the reformer, afterthe exhilaration of much as 
sumed progress, finds himself some centuries 
in arrear of his own time, his good dispositions 
and well-meant energy all wasted, for want of 
knowing what the Patent-oftice terms ** the 
existing state of the art.” 


The course of the prosecution in changing 
the charge against Stead, of the Pull Mall Ga 
zette, from felony into misdemeanor, in ordet 
that he might be out on bail, and might not, in 
case of conviction, be exposed to hard labor, 
has called forth a good deal of unfavorable 
criticism from those who believe Stead to be 
a sensational charlatan, deserving no indul- 
gence. These criticisms will be strengthened 
by the unexpected evidence of Dr. Harwood 
Smith, produced on the trial on Tuesday, which 
prove 1 that he had been paid a fee by Stead 
for chloroforming and examining the unfortu 
nate child, Eliza Armstrong. To understand 
the atrocity of this, one must remember that 
Stead published in his paper an account, with 
out names, of this Armstrong case, as a speci 
men of the horrors he was unearthing, the fact 
being that the whole thing was manufactured 
by himself, and proved absolutely nothing ex 
cept that he was himself an unscrupulous and 
somewhat disgusting self-advertiser. The mor- 
tification which lies in all this for the arch- 
bishops and bishops who were humbugyged into 


listening to his revelations, is obvious enough. 





One of the curious incidents in the move 
ment for the disestablishment of the English 
Chureh which the Radical element in the 
Liberal party have begun to set on fo t, is the 
outspoken opposition to it of both Cardinal 
Newman and Cardinal Manning. They both 
profess to see in the English ‘burch one 
of the great bulwarks of Christianity itself. 
Dr. Ddllinger, the great Catholic German di- 
vine, who distinguished himself in 1870 by 
his opposition to the infallibihst decree of the 
Vatican Counci', has spoken recently in the 
same sense. That the danger is considered 


| serious by the English clergy is shown by the 


} 


defences of the establishment produced at the 


| diocesan conferences and other cler’cal gather- 


ings. Some of these defences are rather odd. The 
Dean of Peterborough argues that the House of 
Commons ought not to touch the Church be- 


the dissenting ministers are the ministers of the 
rich, while the Anglican ministers are the friends 
of the poor; the converse of this being one 

the main arguments of the friends of dises 
tablishment 
largely on the intluence of the dissenting mi: 


In fact, the Radicals are relying 


isters among the poor for their majority in th 


counties in the coming election 


The repeated false stories of the passag 
of the Bulgarian frontier by the Servian troops 
shows how very delicate the situation i thn 
East is, but the failure of the Servians to cot 
mit as vet any overt act of war, excited ast 
have been, shows also how tight the rein is whic! 
the Powers are keeping on the small States. “Phe 
longer the peace ts Kept the less the danger of 


war grows, The forces on both sides 


posed mainly of militia, and they bear it 
action and absence from home very beds 

that as the days pass, and nothing is done, thes 
are less and less eager to do anythin The 


Porte, on the other hand, is apparently « 


ing troops merely to giveitself a dds 
with the Powers. The lesson of IS77 was so 
severe that even if the Sultan were as well pe 
pared now as he was then, from the militars 
point of view, he would not venture to us “ 
army without permission from his Burop. 
patrons, for he knows that the next mistak 
makes will lose him Constantinop! 

The reference of the dispute about the Ca: 
line Islands, between Germany and Spain, t 


the Pope as arbitrator, has excited more or leas 
of a sensation in Furope, first because such a 
very realistic statesman as Bismarek sh ould have 
proposed it, and secondly because it looks like 
a restoration of the Pope to the } lace he occ 

pied in the days when he divi led the New 
World between Spain and Portugal. Of course 
the Pope has not sat on the matter himeelf, 
Sovereigns acting as arbitrators alwavs refer 
the que stion in lis} ufe to competent lawy rs 
For this 


sort of work the. Pope has a staff af un 


and publicists in their own service 


equalled capacity, as far as learning and 
casuistical acuteness go, and then he is just 


} now, fortunately for himself, ‘tout of polities,” 
| as his predecessors have not been for fourteen 


hundred years, The only bit of political work 
he hasto do is to renew his protest annualls 
against the doings of — the 
Usurper ” in the matter of the temporal power 
but this has now become very perfunctory 


‘Subalpine 


He consequently lives in a serener air than any 


| other arbitrator that can be found, and if his 





work is satisfactory in this Carolincs dispute, 
he may have a good deal more of the same 
sort offered to him. The decision is said 
to be already made. If it is in favor 


| of Spain, there will probably be no fur 
ther trouble, as Bismarck really cares very 


little about the matter. But if it is against 
Spain, it remains to be seen how the Spaniards, 
who are very much excited, will take it, A 
reference to the Pope of the Anglo-Lrish quar 
rel would be a crucial test of his fitness for the 
work of arbitration, If the Irish accepted an 
adverse decision without any abatement of their 
attachment to the Church, it would be a great 
triumph for the Papacy. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





|WepygEspay, October 21, to Twvrspay, 


October 27, 
1885, inclusive.] 


DOMESTIC 


Tne President has found it necessary greatly 
to restrict the hours for the reception of visitors, 
and issued an order on Tuesday limiting the 
time within which he will see applicants for 
office and other persons to the hour from ten 
to eleven of three days of each week until the 
assembling of Congress. The reason for this 
is, that the President finds it absolutely neces- 
sary to gain time to study the important ques- 
tions which he will present to Congress in his 
message, 


The President has stated to a gentleman whom 
he called in consultation on Friday, that 
he will rigidly adhere to his civil-service 
reform policy, whatever may happen in or 
out of his party, and that he is confident 
that ultimately the country will approve his 
course, Of one thing he is sure, that nei- 
ther political party can openly espouse any 
policy which is antagonistic to the civil-service 
reform idea, The only thing for any party 
hereafter to do, as to that question, is to decide 
whether it will sincerely supporta policy which 
it will be compelled to endorse, or covertly 
seek to nullify it. Mr. Cleveland intends, in 
the reorganization of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, which will probably be made so soon as 
competent persons can be found, to make clear 
his purposes in this matter. 


A gentleman whois ina position to know the 
conclusion at which the President has arrived 
on the Indian question, expresses the opinion 
that the main feature of the Indian policy of 
the Administration, as it will be announced to 
Congress, will be a recommendation that there 
shall be a radical change in the methods of 
purchasing and issuing provisions and all 
other supplies, Almost every feature of the 
present system is disapproved by the President. 
He will suggest that the authority to purchase 
and distribute be transferred from the civil to 
the military authorities; that the purchase of 
provisions for the Indians be made in the same 
manner as the purchase of supphes for the 
army, in the best markets, and by experienced 
commissary officers, It is not more difficult, it 
will be maintained, to supply the Indian reser- 
vations than to provision remote military posts. 


Civil-Service Commissioner Thoman has 
tendered his resignation and it has been ac- 
cepted by the President to take eifect Novem- 
ber Ist next. 


Secretary Manning has requested and re- 
ceived the resignation of Mr, Coon, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Coon has been 
in the Government service for twenty years, and 
is a most eflicient man. He is a Republican. 
Mr. Coon recently explained that he had re- 
mained in the oilice at Secretary Manning's re- 
quest, that their relations had been very plea- 
sunt, and that it was understood that the Sec- 
retary might feel called upon to request bis 
resiguation. A few days ago Mr. Manning 
had informed him that that time had come. 
Mr. Coon then sent his letter of resignation, 
When asked the reason for his removal Mr, 
Coon said: ‘* Oh, it’s plain enough, I suppose; 
it’s douvuess Owing to the pressure which has 
been put upon him. He has been unable to 
Wiihstaud tue Bourbon howl for my scalp.” 


The terms of service of Commodore J. G. 
Walker as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
and Commodore Montgomery Sicard as Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy De- 
purtment expired on Wednesday. Both ofli- 
cers will, however, be reappointed for another 
term of four years. Secretary Whitney is in 
favor of rotation among naval oflicers, but 
these Cases are notable exceptions to that rule 
ob account of the excellent service rendered by 
tue oilicers, aud their entire mastery of the 
duties of their respective bureaus. Commo- 
dore Walker is next to the Secretary in the 
management of the affairs of the Department. 


- 





Commodore Chandler, of the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard, has received a letter from Secre- 
tary Whitney, in which he says: ‘‘ Itis your 
duty to disregard every consideration except 
the efficiency of the men as workmen. 
quite aware that the clamor for places in the 
Navy-yard is so great as to involve great dis- 
appointment on the part of those who cannot 
be given employment, and that you will be 
subjected often to unjust criticism, from the 
effects of “hich it is my duty to protect you. 
That I will do. But [ shall from time to time in- 
vestigate the manner in which you conduct af- 
fairs in this regard, and if in any case I shall as- 
certain that men have been taken into the yard 
—men who are not competent workmen—for 
political reasons, I shall consider it sufficient 
ground for the dismissal of any foreman, and 
shall dismiss him. Your deviation from the 
correct rule will be seen in the employment of 
inferior men, in constituting an ineilicient 
force, and in the subordination of the yard as a 
workshop to the interests of political friends. 
This can be readily detected by your superiors, 
and will result in your dismissal in any such 
case.” 


The Postmaster at Boston recently refused 
to forward by special messenger a postal card 
to which an immediate-delivery stamp was af- 
fixed. His interpretation was that a_ postal 
card could not be included under the general 
term of ‘‘letters” mentioned in the Special- 
Stamp Delivery Act. The Post-oftice Depart- 
ment has ordered that postal cards to which 
special-delivery stamps are affixed shall be dis- 
tributed by special messenger the same as if 
they were letters. 


It is estimated that the deficiency in the 
postal revenue for the past fiscal year is 
$7,000,000, 


Mr. Randall declares that he will not enter 
the Speakership contest in the coming Con- 


gress, 


A meeting of subscribers to the fund of 
$250,000 which was raised in 1880-81 for the 
benefit of General Grant was held in this city 
on Thursday. It was resolved: First, that 
the fund be placed in the hands of trustees to 
pay the income to Mrs. Grant during her life, 
and after her decease to the children of Gene- 
ral Grant during their respective lives, and on 
their decease respectively that the fund be dis- 
tributed to their descendants per stirpes, and 
not per capita; second, that a committee of two 
be appointed to prepare the trust deed, and 
submit the terms of the same to the donors at 
a future meeting to be called; third, that the 
United States Trust Company act as_ trustees, 
and that on the transfer of the funds now in 
the hands of Messrs. Jones and Hoyt they be 
discharged from all further responsibility and 
liability; fourth, that Judge Noah Davis and 
Henry Day be appointed as a committee to 
prepare the trust deed. 


Governor Hoadly carried Hamilton County, 
Ohio, by a majority of 599 over Foraker. 


The National Committee which conducted 
the campaign for the Independents during the 
last Presidential election have issued an ad- 
dress in which they say: ‘* We suggest the 
codperation of all Independent supporters of 
the President in defeating David B. Hill by so 
decisive a vote tbat its signiticance cannot be 
mistaken; and we invite the Democratic sup- 
porters of Grover Cleveland, with whom we 
joined in 1884 to defeat the spoils candidate 
tor President, to join with us in 1885 to defeat 
the spoils caudidate for Governor. We con- 
gratulate good citizens of both parties on the 
happy dilemma in which they are placed by 
the excellence of several nominations on both 
sides, and we urge them toa wise discrimina- 
tion in their votes for the candidates on either 
party ticket. We rejoice also at the non-parti- 
san renomination ot good judges through the 
joint action of the two parties. We look for- 
ward to a time when political questions, na- 
tioval or State, shall again emerge from the 


‘ confusion in which party managers have in- 


I am | 


volved them, when party platforms shall again 
have meaning, and when Independent voters 
will range themselves, especially in elections 


| for Congress and the Legislature, on either side 





of the questions on which political parties will 
then divide.” 


The Republicans of the Second Albany As- 
sembly District, on Monday, nominated 
Smith O’Brien for the Assembly. The nomi- 
nation is equivalent to a renewal all through 
the county of the old factional Republican 
war. 


A bronze statue of the late William E. 
Dodge, erected by voluntary contributions un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was unveiled on Thursday afternoon in 
this city at Broadway and Thirty-fifth Street. 
The figure was designed by J. Q. A. Ward. 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt delivered an address. 


A street car was blown up by dynamite in 
St. Louis on Friday evening by the strikers. 
One woman was seriously injured. The out- 
rage was repeated on Sunday. No one was 
then injured. 


A private meeting took place in the St. Louis 
jail on Friday evening between Samuel N. 
Brooks, of Hyde, England, and his son, Hugh 
Matham Brooks, alias Maxwell, who stands 
charged with the murder of C, Arthur Preller. 
The father’s identification of bis son was im- 
mediate. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Booth died of pneumonia 
at her home in this city, on Thursday, aged 
eighty-three. Mrs. Booth was the widow of 
the famous tragedian Junius Brutus Booth, and 
mother of Junius Brutus, jr., Edwin, John 
Wilkes, Joseph A., Asia, and Rose Booth. 
Her maiden name was Holmes. She was 
married to the elder Booth in England and 
came with him to this country. She was 
never on the stage. 


Ex-Governor John B. Page, of Vermont, 
died in Rutland, Vt., on Saturday, at the age 
of fifty-nine. He was elected Governor in 
1867. 

FOREIGN. 


On Sunday it was reported that the Servians 
crossed the line into Bulgaria on Saturday 
night by way of Klissura. A force of Bulga- 
rians advanced to meet them. ‘The Servians 
halted just within the frontier lines. A slight 
skirmish was reported to have taken place be- 
tween the Bulgarian and Servian pickets. 
These reports were officially denied by the Ser- 
vian Government on Monday, which is kept 
as busy in correcting the newsmongers as in 
meeting the crisis. 


Although the Servians have not actually 
crossed the Bulgarian frontier, they are making 
important movements in readiness for an inva- 
sion. The roads are in a bad condition from 
heavy rains, and the transportation of artillery 
is difficult. 

The whole Servian cavalry force has been 
ordered to proceed to the frontier with sabres 
sharpened. 

Reports from the Servian frontier on Tues- 
day asserted that Bulgarian regulars fired upon 
Servian customs oiticials at Negotin and 
Raduyevatz, and that the olficials withdrew 
from their posts pending orders, but afterward 
reoccupied them. The latest communication 
from the Powers to the Servian Government 
promised that the status quo ante in Rumelha 
should be restored, and demanded that the 
Servian army be demobilized. The Servian 
Government has replied, refusing to disarm the 
Servian troops until an equilibrium in the Bal- 
kaus has been restored. 

The Porte continues massing troops at points 
available for offensive operations in Eastern 
Rumelia in the event of extreme measures be- 
ing resorted to. A despatch from Smyrna on 
Tuesday said that 20,000 men of the reserves 
had gone to Salonica. 

The Porte has decided not to send troops into 
Eastern Rumelia without a European mandate. 
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The various diplomats in Constantinople con- 
sider the aspect of the situationas very serious, 
and fear that the Turkish circular, the discus- 
sion of the matter by the ambassadors, and the 
action of Servia may impart a European charac- 
ter to the Bulgarian question, which the Pow- 
ers desire to localize. The Porte, however, 
will not admit that it is only a local question, 


The Porte has issued a circular inviting the 
Powers to a conference at Constantinople to be 
held for the exclusive object of settling the 
Rumelian difficulty. This conference will 
assemble on October 28. 


Herr von Radowitz, the German Ambassa 
dor at Constantinople, has informed the Porte 
that Prince Alexander has guaranteed that 
Bulgaria shall not disturb the present order of 
things. 


The London Standard on Saturday morn- 
ing, commenting on the Balkan question, says: 
** England cannot approve and will not sanc- 
tion, though she may not resist, a settlement 
that disappoints the legitimate and harmless 
wishes of Bulgariaand Rumelia. Even should 
Russia insist upon, and the Powers acquiesce 
in, deposing Prince Alexander, it is doubtful 
whether they would succeed without disturb 
ing peace, Lord Salisbury will labor hard in 
favor of Bulgarian hopes.” The Zimes an- 
nounces that the Government has consented to 
enter the Balkan conference. France has 
agreed to do so, 


A St. Petersburg despatch of Tuesday after- 
ternoon asserts that the Czar has agreed to the 
proposition to make Prince Alexander Gover- 
nor of Eastern Rumelia on certain conditions. 

A figit has taken place on the frontier of 
Montenegro between Albanian and Montenegrin 
troops. ‘three Albanians and six Montenegrins 
were killed. 

It is announced that the British Parliament 
will be dissolved on November 18. 

A desperate attempt was made at five o'clock 
on Wednesday afternoon in Copenhagen to 
assassinate Premier Lstrup by a youth, one 
Rasmussen, a compositor, Kasmussen fired 
two shots from a revolver at the Premier. 
When in the act of firing a third shot he was 
seized by two detectives, a number of whom 
have constantly been in attendance on the Pre- 
muier for some time, owing to the extreme hatred 
of the populace toward him and the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The first shot struck a 
button on Herr Estrup’s coat and glanced off. 
The second went wide of the mark. Rasmus- 
sen declares that his motives were political, as 
Herr Estrup’s conduct in the present political 
controversy in Denmark is inimical to the State. 

The Landsthing or Upper House of the 
Danish Parliament has unanimously endorsed 
the policy of M. Estrup, President of the 
Council, and denounced the recent attempt to 
assassinate him 

Lord Randolph Churchill spoke at Birming- 
ham on Friday night. Mr. Chamberlain, he 
said, sougi t a renewal of the coutidence of his 
constituen.s. Mr. Chamberlain gave splendid 
promises in regard to the future, but retused to 
explain the past. He remained silent concern- 
ing the enormous sacrifice of gallant English- 
then in the Sudan. Mr. Gladstone had issued 
along and vague manifesto explaining nothing 
and leaving the situation of the Liberals bat- 
fling and confused. The speaker dwelt at 
kngth upon the want of unity dis- 
played by the Liberals, and then referred to 
the contempt shown by the Liberal party 
for the question of colonial option, adding 
that a similar policy had caused England to 
lose her American colonies. Touching the 
present depression in business, Lord Randolph 
said that a sound foreign policy and the evo- 
nomical management of the country’s finances 
would go far toward reviving the trade of 
Great Lritain. Referring to the Burmese 
troubles, he said that a war with Burmah 
would probably result in the annexation of 
that country by the Indian Government. The 





was denounced by the speaker. The meeting 
Was uproarious throughout, but was generally 
favorable to Lord Randolph Churchill. 


The Marquis of Lorne, the Liberal candi- 
date for Hampstead, went down to Brentford 
a town seven miles west of London, on Friday, 
to deliver a campaign speech. While address 
ing the electors, a mob assaulted him with rot 
ten eggs, and some of them, gaining the plat 
form, smashed lis hat over his head. Pine 
supporters of the Marquis rushed to his rescue, 
and afightensued, during which he eseaped to 
the railway station, and immediately departed 
for London. Meanwhile the row continued, 
the supporters of the Marquis being severely 
handled, and they finally retreated, leaving their 
contestants masters of the field. the latter 
then seized the platform and passed a resolu 
tion condemning the policy of the Liberals. 


While Mr. Mitchell Henry, member of Par 
liament for Galway, was addressing a political 
mecting at Glasgow, on Mond.y, a party of 
Irishmen stormed the hall and a free fight 
ensued, After twenty minutes of uproar the 
intruders were ejected. Miss Helen Taylor, 
the Radical candidate for member of Parlia 
ment for Camberweil, held her tirst election 
meeting on Monday night. The meeting was 
d.sturbed by a free tignt. Mr, Gladstone will 
speak at Edinburgh on November 11, at West 
Colder on November 17, and at Dalkeith on 
November 21, 


Mr. Gladstone will go to Midlothian on No 
vember 10, 


A book has been published in London called 
‘Why Am 1a Liberal’ Fifty prominent men 
answer the question, Robert Browning con 
tributes a sonnet, Mr. Gladstone sends the fol 
lowing detinition: ‘* The principle of Liberal 
ism is trust in the people, qualified by pru 
dence. The principle of Conservatism is mis 
trust in the people, qualified by tear. karl 
Roseb ry answers: ** Because I wish to be as 
sociated with the best men in the best work,” 
Mr. Chamberlain writes: ** Progress is the law 
of the world. Liberalism is the expression ot 
this law in politics.” 


Professor Tyndall has written a letter in 
which he says: ** England has been governed 
by a clever but irresolute group of men, who 
advanced by impulse and retreated as if fright 
ened by their own audacity.” 


The English Farmers’ Alliance has adopted 
a resolution stating that, to avert the ruin of 
the present race of farmers, landowners must 
forthwith reduce the rents of farms, and the 
Government must formulate a measure which 
will prevent the raising of rents on the im- 
provements ol tenants, 


Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of India, has 
received orders from the home Government for 
the immediate despatch of troops to Burmah. 


The contingents of the Indian army from 
Madras and Calcutta are being rapidly trans- 
ported to Rangoon, where the eapeditionary 
force is being assembled for the invasion of 
Burmah. The Burmese Government is ac- 
tively preparing to resist the advance of the 
Briush troops. British officers expect that the 
campaign in Burmah will be a short one. 

Unless King Theebaw’s complete acceptance 
of the Indian Government's terms be received 
at Rangoon by November 10, hostilities against 
Surman will begin on November 11, and an- 
other prince and regency will be substituted 
for the present Government of that country. 

A private telegram from Mandalay asserts 
that hing Theebaw 1s desirous of settling the 
dispute with the Indian Government witudut 
resorting to arms. 


Advices from Burmah say the Shans have 
risen against King Theebaw. They have 
burned a number of villages on the west bank 
of the Salwen River. ‘ibe Burmese fled on 
the approach of the Shans, 

It was rumored in Rangoon on Tuesday that 


Radical theory that a foreign policy is useless * a revolution hud broken out in Mandalay, and 
o 





that King Theebaw, of Burmah, had been 
murdered 


The Privy Council in London on Thursday 
decided against Riel, the half-breed lead 
every point of lis apy il It is | \ t 

| he will be hanged. — Riel’s exe« 
been postponed until November 11 

It was oficially annow lin Ottaw 
Saturday that bmedic il ComumissS t ( ny? st 
of one American, two Fren na | 
Can ul an doctors s ft ! l 
purpose of determining Reil’s cond 
Ls. © David, the rebels frie vl sci iis . 
merely a dodye of the Gi ni tt 
responsibility, as his exceution ba 
ranged, 

The trial of Mr. Stead and other na 
the Eliza Armstrong case was besun in | 





don on Friday 

The Right Rev. James Fraser, DOD. B 
of M inchester, died suddenly on Thurs 
the age of sixty-seven 

The Right Rev. James Ro Woodford, DP 
Bishop of Ely, England, died on Satu 
the age Of SINEV flve 

The marriage of Prince Waldemar. third sot 
of King Christian, of Denmark, and Prine 
Mane, daughter of the Duc and Due! 
Chartres, was celebrated on Thursday at 
Chateau d’Eu, Fran the residence 
Comte de Paris Among those prosent were 
the Queen of Denmark, the Crown 


Princess of Deumark, the Prince and Prin 

of Wales and their three daughters l 
handsome park and gardens surn 

chateau were brilliant \ illuminated Phe tow? 
was decorated, and many vat ISOs W 
also Hluminated in honer ot the ever Art 
wedding breakfast the Pru of Wal 


posed a toast to the he 


bridegroom 


The Brisson Ministrv in France is now 
certun about its ability tol iad rity 
the new Chamberot Deputics, as a semeus spl 
in the Republican ratias i threatened. Th 
Republicans were united to carry those dis 
tricts Which required sooona iilot im the re 
cent elections, bat now each taction insists on 
the adoption of Us oWn Pprogmnn it 

Paris adv ies from I Hyun say that Freneh 
troops recently made recommoissinces tron 
Songhoa and Huanquan and found formidable 


numbers of Black Fiags in the vicinity of those 
places Phree thousand reinforcements are 
we 


about to start from France for Ponquin 


General de Courey, commander of thi 


French forces in Anam, telegraphs from Hanoi 
t 


hat he bas defeated thi Black lags 1 an cn 
macen ent 

At a meeting of the French Academy on 
Tuesday, M Pasteur furnished proof of his 
theory that inoculation was easily practical 
and had cured hydrophobia. M. Vulpian 


gave additional proof contimning the asseruons 


of M. Pasteur. ‘ 


Emp ror William on Me nday visited the ca- 
thedral chapel in Berlin to cospect the new altar 
picture, the * Adoration of the Magi.’ The 
Court Chaplain related to the Emperor the 
history of the picture, The Emperor, in con 
vratulating the Chaplain, said: ** In these, my 
latter davs, 1 call heaven to witness that L have 
always considered religion the only foundation 
on which depends every thing. lt is the high 
est possession Of MY pt ople. 

Two-thirds of Switzerland have voted in 
favor of cantonal local option. 

Intelligence reached Halifax on Tuesday 
that a great storm raged of} the coast of La 
brador on October 11, doing immense dan.age 
among the tisuing filcet gathered there, Lizbty 
Vesseis were wrecked or aryvon ashore, utd at 
least seventy men irom die crews Of the Vessels 


lost their lives. ‘Iwo thousand jersous ar 
pow ashore in a destitute conuiLon, “ithe new 
created great exci ment lb hawiliaX, Pecans 


will be immediately despatched with p.ovi 
sions, clothing, and other comiorts lor the use 
of the custawuys, 


ne 
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NAVAL POLITICS. 


Srrone and, we believe, well-founded com- 
plaints have been made of late of the way in 
which the force has been filled up at the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard under the present Ad- 
ministration. It is charged that a large 
number of men have been employed who 
could not get third-rate places from any 
private employer, and that they have been 
in a large degree the nominees of local poli- 
ticians. It is quite true that, if the yard has 
been manned in this way, it has been done 
in strict accordance with Republican prece- 
dents. When the Democrats went out of 
office in 1861, the navy-yards were sinks of 
political corruption, and one of the modes of 
preparing for an election by the party in 
power was to fill them with worthless laborers 
and mechanics a week or two before election. 
The Republicans adopted the system in its en- 
tirety, and made improvements in it, and kept it 
up for twenty-five years, This mode of robbing 
the Treasury and debauching the voters was 
never more effectively practised than under 
Mr. William E. Chandler, the late Secretary of 
the Navy. 

But then nobody expected anything better 
from Chandler, nor from the party which put 
men like him in power. From Mr. Whitney 


people do expect a great deal more. Even 
the Republicans show they expect it by 


complaining if he falls below the very high- 
est standard in the smallest particular, while 
proclaiming that nothing good can come out 
of the Democratic party. That he has made, 
and is making, energetic efforts to break up the 
abuses in the navy-yards no one doubts, but 
what has occurred in the New York Custom- 
house shows that it is no easy matter to get 
local officials to believe that the Administra- 
tion is in earnest in such efforts. In spite of 
all the President and members of the Cabinet 
have said about their determination in the work 
of reform, Messrs. Hedden and Beattie evi- 
dently did not take it seriously, or else they 
never would have ventured on the appointment 
of a man like Sterling in the place of a man 
like Bacon; and yet the machinery of 
civil-service reform had long been at work in 
the Custom-house, and the officials there were 
tolerably familiar with the principle. In the 
navy-yards the traditions of the spoils 
system are perhaps stronger and more deeply 
rooted than in any other department of the 
public service. The civil-service rules have 
never penetrated them. They are governed 
by ‘naval regulations,” which can _ be 
conveniently suspended, or allowed to fall 
into desuetude. Nowhere else, too, has the 
shameless spectacle been witnessed annual- 
ly, and above all quadrennially, of an enor- 
mous temporary increase of the force asa 
cover for bribery of voters on a large scale, at 
the instigation or with the countenance of the 
President and Cabinet. 

Mr. Whitney addressed himself some time 
ago to the correction of the evil, by an order 
making the foremen strictly responsible for 
the character and capacity of the men they 
employ, subject to the approval of their superior 
officers. Things have improved under this to 
some extent, but it appears as if in Brooklyn at 
least he was not taken quite seriously, for the 

’ 





abuses he aimed at have been there continued. 
He has therefore sent out a second circular, reiter- 
ating the instruction that it is the foremen’s 
‘duty to disregard every consideration except 
the efficiency of the workmen,” and warning 
them against succumbing to political influence 
in the heat of a political canvass. He closes by 
saying very significantly and peremptorily : 

“IT do notexpect to investigate the politics of 
men employed, and I am quite aware that what- 
ever you do will probably displease and —. 
point. But your deviation from the correct rule 
will be seen in the employment of inferior men, 
in constituting an inefficient force, and in the sub- 
ordination of the yard as a workshop to the in- 
terests of political friends. This can be readily 
detected by your superiors, and will result in 
your dismissal in any such case.” 

We will only add to this, that while cir- 
culars like this doubtless do great good, no- 
thing will really convince the old hands that 
the Administration is in earnest but the 
actual punishment of offenders. The dis- 
missal of one or two foremen for putting 
workmen in to oblige politicians would be 
worth all the circulars that can be written. 
The dismissal of Judge Vincent in New 
Mexico for appointing Dorsey will do more 
to protect us against such appointments in 
future than a hundred rebukes on _ paper. 
The suspension of Sterling was an excellent 
thing, but it will not produce one-tenth 
part of the effect in keeping the Custom- 
house clear of liquor-dealing politicians that 
the dismissal of Hedden would do. The 
class of men who make such appointments 
are not much affected by platforms and 
circulars. ‘They have been long accustomed 
to consider the speeches of party chiefs in favor 
of reform as bunkum, and they take nothing 
seriously but the official axe. When they see 
the head of aspoilsman in the basket, they 
will feel that reform is a serious thing, but not 
till then. 

One other practical remedy we think is 
worthy of Mr. Whitney’s attention, and that is 
a prohibition of all increase in the force in the 
navy-yards, say for two months before elec- 
tion. As long as it is the custom to fill up the 
yards with workmen in the fall of the year, 
nothing will convince the public that the work 
of reform is going on, at least at that part:cular 
time; nor will any orders or admonitions prevent 
the foremen from succumbing to- the demands 
of politicians in making their appointments, or 
make it easy to detect and punish them when 
they do it. Radical reform, in short, must be- 
gin by cutting the force down in September, 
October, and November. and not going vigor- 
ously to work till December or January. The 
navy, we are sure, would not suffer by this. It 
has waited so long to be reconstructed and _ re- 
paired that trifling delays of this kind could 
not hurt it, and they would satisfy the Ameri- 
can people, as nothing else will, that the navy- 
yards were ‘‘ out of politics.” 


THE GERMAN TAX ON SPECULATION. 


Somer monthsago we called attention toa scheme 
for taxing speculation which was then under 
consideration in Germany. The bill which con- 
tained this scheme has since been carried through 
various stages, and was made law on May 19 last. 
It is printed in full in a recent number of the 
Jahrbiicher fiir National-Ockonomie, Ascom- 





pared with what was originally proposed, the 
law isa very mild measure, and one hardly 
likely to have any great results. But it still 
deserves attention because it is very characteris- 
tic of public opinion in Germany on economic 
and social subjects, and also characteristic of 
the present condition of German politics. 

As an economic measure, it is the first prac- 
tical outcome of the agitation against specula- 
tive gambling in stocks and goods which has 
been going on for the last ten or fifteen years, 
and which is only one manifestation of the 
whole movement cf German thought on eco- 
nomic matters. It is of a piece with the 
acquisition and management of railroads by 
the Government, with the legislation for a 
State guarantee to every laborer of support 
for himself and family, with protection to 
manufacturers and landowners, and with ‘‘ So- 
cialistic ” legislation in general. The idea 
underlying it all is, that the principle of free 
and unfettered development of industry and 
trade is a mistaken one; that Government 
ought not to wait and see whether indus- 
trial evils may not cure themselves, but should 
step in without hesitation, and try to cure 
them off-hand. 

In the case of this particular evil there is 
another current which sets in the same direc- 
tion. This is the anti-Jew agitation. The 
Jews are the chief bankers, brokers, and spe- 
culators of Germany. They are, moreover, 
the keenest and most successful speculators. 
They are apt to get the better of Teutonic rivals, 
partly because they are more ready-witted, 
and partly, it must be confessed, because many 
of them are less sensitive to public opinion. The 
feeling against the Jews, of which there have 
been so many manifestations in the last ten 
years, is a curious compound of race antipathy 
and of jealousy, and one of its manifesta 
tions is the denunciation of the gambling 
and speculation of the Jews; and this com- 
bines with economic theories and prejudices 
to bring about the present effort to check the 
evil of speculation. 

The effort, however, is not a very vigorous 
one. It consists in a tax on what are supposed to 
be the speculative transactions. The tax, which 
is in form a stamp-tax on brokers’ notes or sale 
memoranda, amounts to 1-10 per 1,000 on sales 
of stocks, bonds, and negotiable securities in 
general, and to 1-5 per 1,000 on sales of general 
merchandise. It is to be collected on ull sales 
of securities, whenever and however made. 
All such sales, it seems, are presumed ipso facto 
to be speculative. But in the case of merchan- 
dise the tax is restricted to certain specific 
kinds of sales. It is to be collected only on 
those sales of merchandise which take place 
under the rules and customs of any mercantile 
exchange, and for which there are regular 
quotations of prices on such an exchange, 
And even for these the tax is not to be levied 
on goods which are produced by one of the 
contracting parties, but only in case both par- 
ties are dealers, 

Obviously enough, the articles which will 
mainly be affected by the tax on mercantile 
sales are agricultural products, like grain and 
provisions ; for there are few other articles in 
Germany for which there are regular mercan- 
tile exchanges, This explains another curious 
feature in the new law, namely, that the tax 
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on goods is twice as high as the taxon stocks. 
Here we come across the political aspect 
of the measure. The law is one made largely 
at the instance of the Conservatives and land- 
owners, Who form the bulk of Bismarck’s sup- 
porters. The notion has got abroad among the 
German landowners, as among the farmers 
with us, that speculation in agricultural pro 
ducts grinds down the farmer and landowner, 
They seem to think that every speculator must 
be a bear on the market, or that at all events the 
dealers and speculators are natural enemies 
of the plain, poor man from the country. So 
they tax the business of buying and _ selling 
grain and provisions twice as heavily as that 
of buying and selling stocks and bonds. — Bis- 
marck bas been giving aid and comfort to the 
landowning gentry ever since he broke with 
the Liberals in 1876-77, partly because he be- 
longs with them by blood and sympathies, and 
partly because he wants their political support. 
He gave them protective duties on grain, and 
prohibited American pork for them. Now 
he lets them give a little blow to those whom 
they consider their enemies at home. 

Of course, the rate of taxation is so low that 
the effect of the measure will be little felt. On 
stocks it amounts only to $1 on every $10,000 
worth sold. On grain, provisions, and any 
other goods whose sales may be reached 
by it, the rate will be only $1 on every $5,- 
000 worth sold, That is not likely to check 
much speculation. Of course, the tax will 
give some little revenue to the Government. 
In so far as such revenue does come out of 
purely speculative transactions, it comes from 
a source Which one is willing enough to see 
making some clean contribution to the 
public welfare. But the revenue will come 
in large part out of dealings that are not specu- 
lative, but are a partof the natural and healthful 
movement of industrial affairs. The tax will 
bear on the man who buys stocks as an invest- 
ment for his savings, or buys grain in the 
legitimate and necessary course of his busi- 
ness. It is not obvious why these dealings 
sheuld be taxed any more than those of buy- 
ing a house or a cow. As a matter of prin- 
ciple and of economic policy, one does not 
see that this sort of legislation is of much 
avail for carrying out the moral ends put for 
ward, It does not encourage any thought of 
imitating the Germans in a legislative tendency 
which they have been latterly in the way of pro 
claiming loudly to be the only true, and moral, 
and enlightened one, One can but suspect that 
in such a measure as this there is a good deal 
of class prejudice and petty jealousy, and that 
it is no more than a weak and crude attempt to 
meet an evil of which the meaning and impor- 
tance are not grasped with much intelligence 


A USEFUL OPENING FOR CAPITAL. 
WE believe it was strongly urged on Jacob 
Sharp, after he got his Broadway railroad 
scheme safely through, that he should start a 
line of modern omnibuses in Fifth Avenue. It 
was not done, and we presume the reason it 
was not done was to create enough public in- 
convenience to prepare the public mind for 
the Fifth Avenue railroad enterprise, which 
is now being pushed with considerable 
vigor. Weare, therefore, heartily glad to see 


that the omnibus scheme has been either pro- 
duced or revived, and that there is a fair 
chance of our seeing on Fifth Avenue, what 
New York has never had, a line of stages of 
the modern improved type. 

Nothing in New York life has been more sin 


| gular than the way in which conservatism, driven 








from nearly every other field, fastened itself on 
the omnibuses in this city, and kept them during 
the whole fifty years of their existence exactly 
what they were when they first started—heavy, 
lumbering, uncomfortable, and slow. In every 
other great capitai in the world they had gone 
through several phases of evolution. The same 
influence, whatever it was,too, until very recent 
ly kept the New York hotels supplied with that 
arklike vehicle, ‘‘the Concord coach,” as a means 
of carrying their guests to and from the railroad 
station. The Concord coach was devised early 
in this century as the best form of stage coach 
for the long journeys over bad roads which 
travellers were then compelled to make. It bas 
exceedingly strong and heavy running-gear, 
and is slung in leather straps of tremenduous 
power attached to C springs. In fact, it is 
built to stand great jolts without danger to the 
life or limbs of passengers. No number of 
horses could get great speed out of it 

Five miles an hour is a great pace for it. 
Its proper tield is, and has always been, the 
trails which out on the Plains are called 
roads, and which in the earlier days con 
nected the large cities at the East, through 
the thinly-peopled hamlets along the Atlan 
tic Coast. Its retention in cities like New 
York, down to our day, as a street vehicle for 
bringing weary travellers to their hotel, is one 
of those odd survivals which one looks for in 
England or Germany rather than the United 
States, but it is hardly odder than the late 
New York stage was. What a queer thing 
that was, no one can appreciate who has not 
seen the results of fifty years’ growth in the 
strect omnibus in European capitals. The 
London omnibus is perhaps not more com 
fortable than that of Paris, but it is 
faster. It has, as all European omnibuses 
have, a conductor, who stands behind and per 
forms the duties of our car conductor, only more 
efficiently. The floor is a level surface, instead 
of risingin a steep grade toward the horses, 
and there are p'aces onthe outside for men and 
bovs who care for the open air, or a view 
of the streets in fine weather. It is light- 
ly built, and is expected to go six or seven 
miles an hour. In the mornings from some 
of the London suburbs stages run in with 
business men at a speed of eight or nine miles 
whour. Our old Fifth Avenue stages went 
at a pace which made it easy for a brisk walker 
to keep up with them between the City Hall 
and =Forty-fifth Street, or about four 
miles dn hour. We say this as the result 
of frequent experimentation, It was this 
slow, lumbering pace, which their beavy 
and cumbersome build rendered almast a 
necessity, Which made them so much of an 
obstruction in the streets. They were in the 
way of everything but loaded carts or drays, 
and were very siow in getting out of it. They 
impeded all hacks, carriages, and express 
wagons 

A line of modern omnibuses, with the latest 
improvements, and built with the lightness 
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which is the characteristic of all other Ameri 
but 





can vehicles, and which Europeans envy 
cannot imitate, handsomely painted, doing six 
orseven miles an hour, with good horses and uni 
formed conductors,and with drivers whose hours 
of work were short enough to Keep them out of 
the comatose condition in which the old stag: 
drivers passed most of the day, would net onby 
be an immense convenience to the public on 
Fifth Avenue and the neighboring streets, but 
would give very agreeable life and animation to 
the streets. It would be well worth ten cents a 
ride to any one going up toward the Park, and 
would be nearly as fast as the elevated railroad, 
taking into account the time lost in ascending 
the stairway and waiting for the train. Mor 
over, instead of causing the pavement of that 
magnificent thoroughfare, Mifth Avenue, to be 
neglected, as the construction of a street rail 
road on it would do, it would cause greater 
attention to be given to it than ever by makt 
its defects more noticeable 

To women, too, the omnibus, if properly 
constructed—that is, if easily entered and quit 
ted, with a conductor to look after the door and 
the stopping—will always be more conventent 
and attractive than the street railroad, The plat- 
form of the street car, with its crowd of male 
passengers, through whom way to the interior 
has to be made almost by main foree, will al 
ways be a serious obstacle to women, childre: 
and intirm persons, to sav nothing of the crowed 
ingin the interior, Moreover, the street cars seem 
to have got into the same rut in the matter of 
construction in which the omnibuses so long 
travelled. There has been hardly any improve 
ment in them in the essentials of comfort or 
convenience, since they first appeared in the 
streets. The ventilation is better and the win 
dows made larger, but the seats are no more 
comfortable or better arranged Those of the 
newest type on Broadway are actually covered 
with woollen carpeting—that is,the best-known 
material for the transmission of infection and 
the retention of dirt. Moreover, that very sim 
ple device in use on the elevated road, 
the division of the seats, so as to prevent any 
one spreading himself or herself over more than 
one seat, and to enable every passenger on en- 
tering to see at a glance where there is a 
vacancy, bas not been adopted by a single lint 
of street cars. Instead of this we have electric 
bells for stopping the car, which nobody ever 
uses, and larger plate-glass windows, to which 
everybody turns the back of his head. Jn 
fact, enterprising, progressive omnibus propric 
tors have a chance on Fifth Avenue to treat the 
city toa most agreeable and—we believe for 
the promoters—profitable sensation, 


THE DANISH CONFLICT. 


‘Tre Folkething bas been bitter in its denun 
ciation of the Premier and his colleagues, and 
has refused to vote the budget.” ‘‘ The Lands 
thing, or Upper House of Parliament, has 
unanimously approved the policy of M. 
Estrup, President of the Council.” These 
are fragments of a telegram from the 
Danish capital, of October 23. Barring the 
word ‘‘unanimously,” which is hardly quite 
correct, the same succinct report would have 
fitted the Parliamentary situation in the little 
kingdom of Denmark in a score of instances 
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within the last ten years—that is, since 
the time when Jakob Estrup first appear- 
ed in the legislative halls as head of King 
Christian [X.’s Cabinet. The history of this 
long-lived Cabinet is as melancholy as it is 
monotonous, The Minister of Finance intro- 
duces a budget. The Folkething, or popular 
brinch of the Rigsdag, in which the Demo- 
crats have a vast majority, strikes out or re- 
duces a considerable portion of the appropria- 
tions asked for. The Landsthing, which rep- 
resents the gentry and wealth of the country, 
readily votes for everything demanded. Each 
house clings to its resolution. A committee 
of conference is appointed by the two houses. 
The Landsthing, anxious to help the Con- 
servalive Administration, yields many points 
in order to save some; the Folkething, bent 
on clogging the wheels of the hated Gov- 
ernment, remains stubborn. The conference 
has no effect. The Government prorogues 
the sittings of Parliament, and on its reas- 
sembling renews its demands, The result is 
The Government dissolves the 
Folkething. In the new elections the Oppo- 
sition triumph. Meanwhile the Government, 
profiting by a clause in the Constitution which 
allows the raising of money for running the 
administrative machine by a provisional law 
when the Rigsdag is not in session, has made 
expenditures which the Folkething cannot 
avoid assenting to retroactively. Some bar- 
gainings also succeed, and occasionally the 
Folkething is entrapped into voting an ill-de- 
fined provisional budget. Then follow new 
demands and refusals, new denunciations and 
bickerings, new prorogations and dissolutions 
—-everything over again, with the same result. 

The Government relies on the army, and has 
its support in the commercial classes, the great 
centres, and especially Copenhagen, till recent- 
ly a Conservative stronghold ; it appeals to the 
patriotism of the much-tried nation. The most 
obstinately contested appropriations are de- 
manded in the interest of the army and navy, 
of fortifications for the defence of the capital. 
Shall the latter, with its port and fleet, be left 
exposed to attacks and disasters like those in- 
flicted upon it by the British in 1801 and 1807? 
Does not the rivalry of England and Russia 
constantly threaten new dangers to the feeble 
state on the Sound ? Is not Seeland menaced 
by the enmity of Germany, which holds 
Stralsund, Kiel, and Flensburg ? Shorn. of her 
great naval strength in the beginning of the 
century, robbed of Norway in 1814, despoiled 
of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, would Denmark 
survive another sudden catastrophe? To this 
the leaders of the majority in the Folkething— 
Berg, Roisen, Holstein-Ledreborg, the Bran- 
deses, and others—answer: ‘‘ Denmark cannot 
rely upon fortifications. The mighty Danne- 
virke did not save Schleswig in 1864. 
The resources of the country are in- 
sufficient to make its centre impregnable. 
They are needed for improvements in the 
of the Germany must be 
conciliated. Democratic freedom will create a 
bond of union between nations formerly hostile. 
The King's policy is one of dynastic interests, 
which must be discarded. And, above all 
things, you, Estrup & Co., are usurpers and 
tyrants, You have been beaten, over and 


the same. 


interest masses. 


over again, by the verdict of the nation, and | te the growth of population. It has been fre- 


, 





yet continue to govern. It is the Folkething | quently urged that this increase is only appa- 


that represents the people: the Landsthing is an 
aristocratic body, acting in the name and in- 
terest of a small minority, Taxes not voted 
expressly by the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature are illegal. Ministries condemned by its 
majority must retire. Such is the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of all real parliamentarism. You 
must go! The Government belongs to the 
Left.” 

These arguments, withall possible variations 
of passionate and offensive invective, have been a 
thousand times thundered into the ears of the 
Ministers by Liberals, Radicals, ultra-Radicals, 
Socialists, representing the various shades of 
the Opposition, or of what is collectively de- 
signated as the Peasants’ party. All this has 
no effect whatever. Stubborn, resolute, and 
backed by the King, Estrup and his associates 
coolly remain at their posts. They return in- 
sult for insult, deriding the discord that pre- 
vails among their opponents, their lack of 
policy, their demagogy and impotence. The 
charge of usurpation they deny én toto. They 
boldly declare that Denmark is not a parlia- 
mentary government in the English or Belgian 
sense; that the Landsthing is a perfectly coér 
dinate branch of the Rigsdag; that indefinite 
provisional budgets are valid until repealed by 
both houses; that to surrender the helm of 
Government to the majority reigning in one 
house would be a breach of trust toward the 
majority in the other and the King; that the 
country was never so prosperous, the financial 
condition never so favorable, as under the pre- 
sent régime; that under Utopian and ochlc- 
cratic leadership it would speedily become a 
prey to anarchy, and go to ruin: that the brain 
and marrow of the nation is with the Cabinet; 
that absolute duty keeps them at their post. 
They dismiss opponents from office, prosecute 
offenders against their authority whenever 
the law gives them an opportunity, stretch 
their powers to the utmost, use the 
King as a shield and occasional mouthpiece, 
increase their resources by voluntary contri- 
butions, and take advantage of every excess 
in the hostile camp. Against these uses and 
abuses of power, the Left have finally resorted 
to threats of revolution, to the distribution of 
arms, to military drilling in schools and else- 
where. The Government answers with pro- 
hibitions, arrests, and fines. The passions on 
both sides become daily more inflamed—the 
attempt on the life of the Premier, made last 
week by a young compositor, shows to what a 
degree. A violent clash seems imminent. 
The throne of Christian LX., connected with so 
many others by ties of blood, is believed by 
some observers of the crisis to be tottering. 








INSANITY AND CIVILIZATION, 


PrRoFESSOR VON KRrarrr-EBING, the well- 


| known alienist, estimated in 1879 that in the 


| most highly civilized communities there is among 


every five hundred persons at least one case of 
insanity. Recent statistics show that it would 
be more correct to say one casein four or even 
three hundred ; and, in the current number of 
the Rundschau, Professor Ludwig Meyer, of 
Gdttingen, has an article in which he attempts 
to show that there is a steady increase in 
the number of cases, quite out of proportion 


| 








rent, being due to the facts that in modern medi- 
cal nomenclature insanity isa more comprehensive 
term than formerly, and that patients live longer 
and therefore accumulate in the asylums, owing to 
more rational treatment. These are doubtless 
mitigating circumsiances, yet they do not fully ac- 
count for the steady increase within the last 
few years, during which there has been little if 
any change in these respects. That the multipli- 
cation of asylums has not perceptibly influenced 
the results is shown, as Prof. Meyer points out, 
by the fact that in Germany, where only 30 per 
cent. of the patients are placed in hospitals, the 
results are substantially the same asin England, 
where 90 per cent. of the patients are in the hos- 
pitals; and the Professor has reason to think 
that, notwithstanding the additions to asylums, 
the number of patients privately treated has also 
increased. 

The notion that the growth of insanity is 
promoted by modern social arrangements is as 
old as Kant, who, however, regarded the matter 
from a purely philosophic point of view, since he 
looked upon insanity as a psychic anomaly mere- 
ly, and not as a brain dlisease amenable to medical 
treatment. A strong argument in favor of Rous- 
seau’s Views regarding the disadvantages of civili- 
zation was furnished by observations showing the 
great rarity of mental diseage among savages and 
semi-civilized peoples. Humboldt noticed this pe- 
culiarity among the Asiatic and American tribes. 
The well-known French alienist, Moreau de Tours, 
states that he found very few cases of insanity in 
the Orient, and none in the Sudan. And in Cairo, 
with 3(0,000 inhabitants, Spengler found orly 
sixty-five patients in the lunatic asylum; whereas 
Berlin, with four times that number of inhabi- 
tants, has thirty times as many patients in the 
hospitals, and wants room for more. ° 

By the slipshod method of reasoning pursued 
by philosophic writers of past generations, it 
would be easy to draw from these data the pes- 
simistic conclusion that the human train is 
weakening and deteriorating under the influence 
of civilization ; a conclusion which would agree 
with the theory that the brain is a sort of para- 
site which can only flourish at the expense of 
the physical vigor of the body. The facts, how- 
ever, do not warrant any such inference. A 
razor is, in its place, a stronger implement 
than an axe, but it is more easily spoiled 
if improperiy used. Since intellect has ousted 
muscle from its supremacy, the human brain 
has become a sharper and more delicate instru- 
ment; but in his ignorance of and marvel- 
lous contempt for the laws of health, civilized 
man persists in treating it as if it were a coarse 
axe. No wonder, therefore, that it often gets 
out of order. Civilization itself, i. e., refinement 
of manners and customs, intellectual culture, and 
moral restraint, and attention to personal and 
public hygiene, tends directly to reduce the 
liability to mental disease. But there are 
certain accidental and _ artificial concomi- 
tants of social progress which favor the growth 
of mental disease, and these, being vaguely 
included in the term civilization, have given 
rise to the paradoxical notion that an increase of 
brain disease is a natural sequence of progressive 
cuiture. The principal of these artificial con" 
comutants of civilization are (1) the general 
movement: of population toward cities; (2) the 
use of nerve stimulants and subtle poisons; (3) the 
universal struggle for wealth, fame, and luxury. 
It can be shown that, while each of these factors 
swells the numbers of patients in the lunatic 
asylums, remedies are not so difficult to find as 
they seem, and that indeed taey are already 
being applied. 

That the liability of city people to insanity is 
much greater than that of the rural population 
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has been demonstrated by accurate statistics. In 
England the ratio between agricultural and man- 


ufacturing counties was found to be as 28 to 
44. Paris has three to four times as many cases 


of insanity as the neighboring departments; 
Rouen three times as many; and a compari- 
son of the cities with the purely rural dis- 
tricts revealed a ratio as high as six to one in 
favor of country life. Now the gradual concen- 
tration of the population in large cities is one of 
the most striking phenomena of the period, which 
thus would seem to prophesy the rapid multipli- 
cation of insane asylums. Yet it must not be 
overlooked that it is becoming more and more 
customary for not only the wealthy, but 
those in moderate circumstances, to spend 
the summer in the country. And nervous 
people who notice how quickly they * brace 
up” in the country, cannot doubt for a mo- 
ment that the remarkable immunity from men- 
tal disorders enjoyed by savages is principally 
due to their constant life in the open air, free 
not only from offensive and dangerous city odors, 
but from noises which do not allow an overwork- 
ed brain to enjcy areally sound and refreshing, 
dreamless sleep. Moreover, these nuisances are 
capable of abatement; and, as causes of insanity, 
may be expected to disappear in time. 

At least 20 per cent. of all cases of insanity are 
attributable to the abuse of alcoholic liquors, 
Professor Meyer does not agree with the notion 
that strong drink is being replaced by beer or 
other comparatively barmless beverages. Sta- 
tistics show that there is an increase in both, 
as, for instance, in Prussia, where, from 
1865 to 1880, the annual average consumption of 
spirits per head rose from 8 to 10 litres, and tha 


of beer from 37 to &8 litres. Yet it is not 
the quantity consumed so much as the vile 


quality that proves deleterigus to the nervous 
system. ‘The sale of cheap and adulterated li- 
quors lies at the root of the whole matter; and it 
follows that the proper way to solve the temper- 
ance problem is to wage merciless war against 
adulteration. The extent of this evil in both 
food and drink is evidenced by the fact that a 
dictionary of adulterants is being at present pub- 
lished in Germany, the first issue of which com- 
prises 160 pages, and does not finish the letter B. 

More injurious than city life and the use of 
stimulants, and indeed the most potent of all 
causes of modern insanity, is the constant nervous 
excitement and worry of the present phase of 
civilization, when every business man aims at a 
million, every professional man and writer at 


world-wide fame, and every workingman 
at the comforts and  Juxuries of the 
well-to-do. A comparison with a _ more 


placid phase of civilization, such as prevails in 
China, strikingly confirms this view. China, 
with 1ts three hundred million inhabitarts, has 
no special asylum for the insane, and at the 
Shanghai hospital there are, among an ave- 
rage of 22,000 annual patients, only eleven cases 
of insanity. Professor Meyer, after quoting 
the experience of physicians who have lived 
in the East, refers to their conclusions 
that the absence of that restless excite- 
ment which characterizes our social life is the 
chief if not the only ground of the comparative 
infrequency of mental disorders in China. ‘Its 
population is principally agricultural, leading a 
sort of Arcadian life, The Chinaman is regular 
and methodical in his occupation, works without 
haste, Lut also without carelessness. He does not 
suffer trom the sharp competition of our iadus- 
tries, since guilds and corporations regulate 
prices. In general, siniplicity rules even among 
the well-to-do, and there is no inclination to live 
beyond one’s means.” 

It would be too optimistic to hope that this 
phase of our civilization will ever disappear, 
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yet it will no doubt be modified when we get 


bevond the present transition period. In very 
mauy cases the seeis of insanity are sown 
at a very early age: overpressure in school 
disables many brains for life but there is 


reason to believe that this overpressure chietly 
affects children whose parents did not enjey 
school training, and who therefore did not in 
herit a capacity for brain work, Ina few gen 


erations this factor will disappear; and similar- 


ly, as has frequently been suggested, the brain 
of modern man may adapt itself in cours 
of time to the greater demands made up 
on it. In the meantime, as insanity almost 


invariably begins with emotional over-tension, 
the best way to stem its advance is to preach 


and practise emotional hygiene. To give only 
one hint in this place, it is a well-known 


law of the mind that a certain amount of work 
when fatigued 
hausting and injurious as when done when we 


Yet 


done we are is twice as ex 


are fresh. nothing 
this country than to find business 
ing **shep” and worrving all the 

stead of resting the mind by a change of topi 

From this point of view the opposition to thea- 
tres and other 
lent among us, is as harmful as it is provincial 


is more common mm 


talk 
evening 


Then 
in 


amusements, still widely preva 


THE PRIVATE ENDOWMENT OF RE 
SEARCH. 
PRACTICE doubtless always lag behind 
theory; but it is not necessary that it should lag 
far behind. 
the work of a single mind, and it takes a certain 
amount of time for those who influence conduct 


must 


very A new theory is frequently 


to become convinced of its excellence; but when 
the new theory has become matter of common 
belief, it is unusual for action to remain wholly 
unaffected by it. 
time that great mental power 


No one doubts at the present 
isar endow 
ment, like great qualities in a race-horse, but it 
bas not yet been sutticiently insisted upon that 


are 


its possessor deserves the same careful handling 
that is given to the rarely endowed among the 
lower animals, Society may not be prepared to 
interfere with the breeding of great men, but 
when they have once been sporadically produced 
there is no reason why it should not concern it 
self with their careful preservation. Ina state 
of nature there is a sure process for securing thy 
supremacy of the most perfect individuals of a 
race, but the qualities which make the human be- 
ing great are not always qualities which tit him for 
taking part in the vulgar struggle for existence. 
It is essential that a diminished natural selection 
should be supplemented by an artificial selection, 
by means of which life and activity may bx 
made easy to those who are capable of rendering 
extraordinary service to their fellow-beings 
Huxley has well said that any country would 
find it greatly toits profit toe spend a bundred 
thousand dollars in first tinding a Faraday, and 
then putting him in a position in which he could 
do the greatest possible amount of work. A man 
of genius is so valuable a product that he ought 
to be secured at all cost; to be kept, like a queen- 
bee, in a hothouse, fed upon happiness, and stimu 
lated in every way to the grestest possible ac- 
tivity. To expose him to the same harsh treat- 
ment which is good for the bod-carrier and the 
bricklayer, is to indulge in a reckless waste of 
But instead 
of the rarely gifted being treated more favorably 


the mieans of a country’s greatness. 


by the present highly scientific generation, they 
actually receive less consideration than they have 
done in many past ages of the world. It was 
once no unusual thing for a man of learning and 
piety to be kept in a condition of ease as regards 
the affairs of this world by his friends who ad- 
mired his talents. We have in miad a case, four 


generations old, in which tw« 
scholar and ope a cloth merchant, mack 
mon fund of the cloth n 


each helped himself a 


ereh: 
ording to his needs ; and 


as the scholfr bad ten children, while bis brotl 











had only one, his meods wer uch the great 
of the two, At present there are a sol 
charities for the average man: educa 
him for littl or nothing t is ever stder 
worth while to supply him with mov 
‘ost. It is strange that it has 1 
some one who wished t i that 
it would be a thousand t t ‘ 
somne Clever Poo} in t ‘ \ 
out interruption than to 4 ' ‘ ‘ 
easy comforts for the un ting 
Once an in rlant part el . 
great ” was to be patrons of liter 1 \ 
the verv rich, wi i I \ 
| pected to care rany { 
but the more moderat “ 
about the progress t ! 
} ter than te share theu i 
poor but learned brothers. 1 ’ 
ronage Was not altogether sat 
adulation cobtaimed in i dedicat 
is Very unpleasant to ay 
not an esseutial feat \ 
Ing Is Of greater Comsequel 
wealth has been stripped « t : 
sible for the learned man to tf that as 
| rich nan which was hee a t 
It needs onlv a slight cha “e? ita pul sO} ent 
} wchange for which pubhe opinion i ty 
| paved the way) to mak Vervlaadly fox tn 
| vicar Us prosecution of I f 
the rich isthe most natural ¢ t vorld 
| Phe sovialist dav-lat } = that \ i 
weseven hima lis Dhe " \ 
| ble of throwing light upen u Ws 
ought not to feel that he is sacrifici: . ‘ 
pendence if | allows s el 
| the material burdens of | N , 
| to accept his share of the brn Ass t “ 
| fund for the endowmer esearch. WI 
‘ winent of rose be at 
irrassment on the partof either 
The waste of water power at N ira is as 
thing compared with the wast brain power 
which resuits from compelling a m f excey 
tional qualitications to earn his own living. The 
owner of a great estate admits that the important 
charities of his town have a we inded clan 
upon his purse would not require a very great 
change of heart for him to feel a vivid sense of 
shame if a few scholars are not carry then 
researches at his expense P 
THE TROUBLES IN SOUTHEASTERN EI 
ROLE 
LonpDoN, October 3, 1884 
WhILe England and France are on the ver; 
of their Parliamentary elections, and the newly 
chosen Austrian Reichsrath is just getting to 
work, an event has suddenly occurred in the 


furthest southeast corner of Europe which has 
called away the attention of statesmen because 
it threatens to reopen the whole Eastern ques 
tion—that Eastern question which is 
ing settled and yet never is settled, nor, indeed. 


alway ~ ln - 


can be till the natural forces at work have been 
allowed their full play. A revolution has been 
accomplished in East Rumelia, or, 
rather to be called, South Bulgaria. 


as it ought 
How does this event affect the general politics 
of Europe, and what likelihood is there of its 


ending in a war? In examining the problem, 


| one must distinguish two questions: the imme- 
diate one ot the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
tumelia ; the further and larger one of the re- 
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constitution of European Turkey as a whole. So 
far as relates to the first, there can be little doubt 
that the union will take effect and be recognized 
by all the In Russia desired it, 
Austria and Germany made no objection, France 
and Italy were indifferent ; the opposition came 
from England, whose rulers conceived that it 
Russian influence too near Constantino- 


Powers, 1878 


brought 


ple. But things have changed in England since 
1878. The Treaty of Berlin was the expiring 


effort of the old pro-Turkish policy of England, 
a policy which received its death-blow at the 
general election of 1880, Bitter as are the anti- 
Russian sentiments of the English Tories and a 
section of the English Liberals, nobody hopes 
that any good can come out of the Turk~, or be- 
lieves that by supporting their rule in Europe 
we can really strengthen our position. 
Lord Salisbury, the authors of the 
Treaty of Berlin, is Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. It may be disagreeable to him per- 
sonally to be forced to admit the failure of his 
but he is in a minority in the pre- 


own 


one of 


own devices ; 
sent Parliament, and will probably be in a mi- 
nority in the Parliament shortly to be chosen. 
He could not venture, with Mr. Gladst ne watch- 
ing him, to take, on the eve of a general election, 
a course so unpopular as that of resisting the 
wishes of ‘two great populations, branches of the 
same race, to be politically united, merely for 
the sake of some possible but highly problemati- 
cal gain to England, when that gain would be at- 
tained by helping the Turks to reconquer a Chris- 
tian people. None of the other Powers would be 
likely to support such an attempt. 
mains the Turkish Government itself, which has 


There re- 


energetically protested against the conduct of 
East Rumelia and Bulgaria, and threatens to 
move troops into the country. Weak as the 
Turks are, their army is stronger than any force 
the Bulgarians could oppose te it; so if a war 
were to break out, Turkey might hope to succeed 
in the long run 

The Bulgarians have, however, the advantages 
They occupy defensive positions, 
which it 


of situation. 
which they are strengthening, 
might cost the Turks some time to force: and 
the Turkish army, though its men are brave and 
enduring, is badly officered, badly generalled, 
badly supplied with military appliances, consti 
tutionally dilatory in all its movements. Months 
would therefore pass, especially as winter is now 


and 


at hand, before the Turks could gain any deci;- 
ive advantage, and in the meantime most of the 
great Powers weuld use their influence with the 
Sultan to dissuade action, and persuade him to 
the question to diplomatic settlement, 
while sympathy would continue to 
work for the Moreover, the 
clash of arms would rouse the unquiet popula- 
tions of the rest of European Turkey. The Bul- 
garians in Macedonia would rise in insurrection ; 
the disturbances in Albania, Turkish 
troops are already in conflict with the mountain- 
eers, would swell into open war; and the Sul- 
tan, in trying to regain bis authority over East- 
an authority which has profited 


leave 
European 
julgarian cause. 


where 


ern Rumelia 
him little during the last seven years—might lose 
all that remains to him in Europe. For these 
reasons it seems unlikely that the Turks wiil per- 
sist with their project of invading Eastern Ru- 
melia,and ic may be safely predicted that the 
union of that district with Bulgaria will not be 
undene, 

it is far less easy to forecast the result as re- 
gards the rest of European Tirkey. The various 
forces there are in so unstable an equilibrium 
that the slightest disturbance may produce an 
explosion and a conflagration. There seems no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Austria and Ger- 
many when they declare their wish to maintain 
the status quo. But will they be able? The so-called 











Balkan Peninsula is inhabited by a variety of 
mutually hostile races, and lies open to the ambi- 
tion of a number of mutually jealous States. The 
Bulgarians occupy large parts of Thrace and 
Macedonia beyond the limits of the Bulgarian 
and East Kumelian principalities, and they de- 
sire to add these parts to the Bulgarian state. In 
Upper Macedonia there is a considerable Slavic 
(Serb) population whose affinities of race and 
religion draw them to Servia or Montenegro. 
The Albanians fill Western Macedonia and all the 
country west and southwest from it to the Adria- 
tic and the Ionian Sea. They are disunited, for 
some are Christians, some Mobammedans, and 
their clans are usually at war with one another. 
But they agree in hating the Turks and in re- 
jecting the control of any other race. Finally, 
the Greeks, who are numerous in Southern Ma- 
cedonia all round Salonica and eastward from 
that city along the coast, are bitterly hostile to 
the Bulgarians, and ready to make common 
cause with either Turks or Albanians against that 
people. 

Then, as to the Governments, there are four 
small states and two large ones each of which 
has claims to or plans for territorial extension. 
The kingdom of Servia, the principality of 
Montenegro, the Ruman State north of the 
Danube, the Greek kingdom, all demand that 
any extension of Bulgarian territory and pow er 
shall be deemed a ground for compensation .o 
them. Servia and Greece are reported to have 
already mobilized their armies, and their populs 
tions are highly excited. Rumania has notified 
her claims to be considered in any rearrange- 
ment of territories. Montenegro is for the mo- 
ment quiet, probably because she does not wish 
to act without first ascertaining the wishes of 
her protector, Russia; but she is always ready 
for action, and as her whole male population is 
trained to arms, and animated by the recollec- 
ticn of a long series of victories over the Turks, 
she isa factor not to be despised. More serious 
even than these ambitions of the smalJl States is 
the permanent rivalry of Austria and Russia, 
neither of which will permit any advantage to 
be gained by the other without some correspond- 
ing gain for herself. It is only these two great 
Powers that can keep the small Powers quiet. 
Servia is, under her present king, the humble 
vassal of Austria; Montenegro will scarcely 
venture to displease Russia ; Greece, though she 
threatens loudly, showed in the years from 1876 
to 1881 that deeds lagged behind words, and that 
she feared to disobey the voice of the greater 
States. Now Austria and Russia probably do 
wish to keep things quiet in the meantime, and 
may exert their influence to that end. But the 
outbreak of an insurrection in Macedonia might 
disconcert them. It would be the signal for a 
triangular duel of Turks, Bulgarians, and 
Greeks ; Albania would be in a flame, and the 
only means of restoring order might be found in 
a forward movement of Austrian troops to Salo- 
nica, Then Russia would require compensation 
for herself, to which in turn England might ob- 
ject, so that the whole Eastern Question wouid 
be upon us once more, and require a European 
congress if not a European war to resettle it. 

In the possibility of such an issue, it is worth 
considering what the attitude of England is like- 
ly to be. Something will depend on whether 
Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone obtains a ma- 
jority at the next election ; for till the election is 
over, the present Ministry can scarcely venture 
to adopt a decided line, nor are affairs in the 
East likely to have reached a point which will 


oblige them todo so, Lord Salisbury’s policy 


will do ibtless be somewhat more friendly to the 
Turks, and also more likely to be affected by the 
wishes of Austria and Germany, than Mr, Glad- 
stone’s would be. 


But even if the Tories should 











be in power, it is far from likely that England 
will resume her attitude cf 1878, Bitter expe- 
rience in Egypt has given us a distaste for fur- 
ther interference in the Eastern imbroglio. The 
general feeling of the country is oppose} to the 
Turks, and unwilling to encounter any risks for 
the sake of strengthening their position. There 
is some sympathy with the aspirations of the 
subject Christian races, and, in Mr. Gladstone's 
own mind, a dislike to see Austria quench those 
aspirations by becoming master of Macedonia. 
Still, our direct interest in the matter is but 
slight, and would be deemed insufficient to justi- 
fy a recourse to arms. The only event which 
could seriously arouse us would be the establish- 
ment of Russia at Constantinople, and that seems 
at present not to be upon the cards. If that com- 
manding position be left to the Sultan, or be so 
neutralized as to be out of Russian control, what 
becomes of the rest of European Turkey does not 
seem to concern us vitally. There are even those 
who hold that a partitionment of Turkey be- 
tween Russia and Austria might be a positive 
gain to us, because it would, by concentrating 
Russian attention on Southeastern Europe, and 
giving her difficuities enough there to keep her 
hands full for fifty years to come, disable her 
from further progress in Central Asia, and re- 
lieve the apprehensions now felt as to her move- 
ment toward India. Whatever disposition be 
made of the Balkan territories, the secular jea- 
lousy and rivalry of Russia and Austria in that 
quarter will continue ; nor will Russia find the 
management of the Bulgarians and other South 
Slavic peoples an easy task, whether she seeks to 
incorporate them with her empire or control 
them as dependent States. The same may be 
said of Austria if she attempts to occupy Mace- 
donia and Albania. New and semi-civilized 
countries, inhabit® by turbulent populations, 
will be a source rather of weakness than of 
strength to an empire already so loosely cuhe- 
rent as that of Austria is ; for they require the 
expenditure of large funds to make roads and 
fortresses, and the maintenance of a strong mili- 
tary force. z. 


THE REHABILITATION OF FRANCIS I. 
Paris, October 9, 1885. 

THE name of M. Paulin Paris, the last editor 
of Tallemant des Réaux, is well known in all 
literary circles. The notes of this last book are 
almost as interesting as the book itself. M. Gas- 
ton Paris, the son of Paulin Paris, has published 
some manuscripts left by his father, and the 
* Studies on Francis I., King of France : his Pri- 
vate Life and his Reign,’ deserves especial notice. 
Paulin Paris first conceived the idea of this work 
as far back as 1552, after having read the drama 
of Victor Hugo, ** Le Roi s’amuse.” He was 
very familiar with the history of the sixteenth 
eentury, and he was shocked at the extraordi- 
nary picture which Victor Hugo gives of the 
court of one of the most brilliant kings of France. 
He felt, also, completely at variance with Miche- 
lets‘ History of France,’ and he resolved to write 
a history which should be founded only on origi- 
nal documents. If he has not written a complete 
history of the reign of Francis L., he has at least 
chosen in the life of this prince very important 
incidents which had been wholly or partially dis- 
torted. 

The work before us is a succession of studies, 
of pictures, which are all very interesting. 
Francis I. had been proclaimed in his lifetime 
the great King, the restorer of letters, of arts, 
of sciences. Foreigners had done full justice to 
his chivalrous character ; but, half a century 
after, he had ceased to be the great King, the 
mode! for all the princes of his time. His mo- 
ther, Louise of Savoy, who had done so much 
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for France—even his Ministers—had by degrees 
lost their good renown. M. Paulin Paris attri- 
butes this perversion of history to the agency 
of the Bourbon Montpensiers, the nephews and 
grandnephews of the famous Constable of Bour 
bon, who had become a rebel. They had in- 
herited the immense domains of the Constable, 
and they tried in every way to explain his trea- 
son by the injustice of the King, of his mother, 
and of the Ministers. The rehabilitation of the 
traitor was made at the expense of the sovereign. 
On the other hand, the downfall of the Valois 
was followed by the triumph of the .bouse of 
Bourbon, represented by the glorious Henry of 
Bourbon-Vendéme, King of Navarre. Under 
the reign of Louis XIII., of Louis XIV., of Louis 
XV., nobody undertook to glorify the reign of 
Francis I. 

The first detractorsof Francis I. were two fol- 
lowers of the house of Montpensier, Francois 
Beaucaire, the author of ‘Rerum Gallicarum 
Commentaria,’ and Antoine de Laval, Captain of 
the Castle of Moulins, the author of * Desseins de 
professions nobles et publiques,’ a work in which 
he introduces a ‘* Journal du Sieur de Marillac,” 
apparently written under the eyes of Anne de 
Reaujeu, the daughter of Louis XI.—a journal in 
which he extols the valor and the virtue of the 
Constable of Bourbon. The third 
Francis I. is Brant6éme; but Brantéme is a poor 
authority in historical matters, and ranks only 
with such books as the ‘ Amours des Gaules,’ the 
‘Galanteries des rois de France,’ the * Recueils de 
Maurepas.’ His chief merit is in his witty and 
original style After Brant@éme we find an ob- 
scure doctor, named Guyon, who speaks of Fran- 
cis I. in his ‘ Diverses legons de Pierre Messic et 
dAntoine du Verdier.’ 

These four men are the brought 
against the memory of Francis, and their testi- 
mony was endorsed by Varillas, who wrote two 
heavy volumes on the French King. M. Paulin 
Paris undertook to examine all the accusations 


accuser of 


witnesses 


brought against Francis and against his mother | 


The documents which he uses 
are numerous: the excellent memoirs of the two 
brothers Guillaume and Martin du Belloy; the 
continuation of the history of Paul Emile by 
Arnoul le Ferron, which extends over the reigns 
of Charles VIIL, Louis XII, and Francis L.; 
Guicciardini; Sleidanus; the Commentaries of 
Montluc; the ‘ Histoire de notre temps,’ by Guil- 
laume Paradin; the numerous letters of the 
King, of his mother, of his ministers and mis- 
tresses, preserved in the manuscripts of the Na- 
tional Library; the relations of the ambassadors; 
the correspondence of Cornelius Agrippa; the 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini; the writings of the 
poets Sainte-Marthe, Sainte-Gelais, Marot. 
Joachim du Belloy; the letters of the Queen of 
Navarre; the poems of Francis I. himself. 

Louise of Savoy was born in 1476. Her father. 
who became Duke of Savoy, was then only 
Comte de Bresse. Her mother was Margaret of 
Bourbon, the sister of Pierre de Bourbon, sire de 
Beaujeu, afterward Duke of Bourbon. She was 
married at the age of twelve to Charles of Valois. 
Count of Angouléme, who died in 1496, leaving 
her with two children, Margaret of Angouléme 
and Francis of Angouléme. When Louis XIL. 
ascended the throne young Francis became heir 
presumptive, and Louise of Savoy came to court 
with her two children. Louis XII. made Fran- 
cis Count of Valois, and gave Amboise to his 
mother. The King had no child by his first 
wife; by his second wife, Anne de Bretagne, he 
had only a daughter, Claude. The Queen be- 
came jealous of Louis, seeing that young Francis 
Was on the steps of the throne, and that in conse- 
quence the King paid great honors to the Coun- 
tess of Angouléme. Pierre de Rohan, Marshal 
of Gié, was the governor of Francis, but his 


Louise of Savoy. 


mother took much part in his education n the 
year 1506 the States-General begged Louis XII 
at Tours to choose for his son-in-law 
Angouléme, Duke and the marmag 
was arranged, Anne of Brittany and Louise of Sa 
voy swere on the wood of the true cross to celebrate 
Claude should become of ag If 
the King should die, th and the ¢ 
of Angouléme were to be both regents 
M. Guizot, in his Hi 


Francis ot 
of Valois; 


it as soon as 
Queen 


UuDTeSss 


tory, accuses Louise of 


having educated her children badly Francis 
he says, ** was a brilliant, spoiled child. 1 
proud, ambitious, audacious or supple. a rdip 
to circumstances, violent and corrupt, fond of 
pleasure, of money, of influence, gave no prin 
ples nor any meral examples to her son.” M 


i n Paris tmes to comba his impression 
Paulin Varis t t bat tl | 

He is obliged, however, to cite a letter of Cor 
lius Agrippa, who had been admitted in 151s 


among the pensioners of Louise as doctor 


astrologer, Agrippa had written a book * Ds 
Sacramento Matrimonii.” in which he blamed 
the celibacy of the priests and monks. The book 
had been il-received, and he complains of it 
* While they make it a crime for me 


to sav freely 
what I think, they ieave | 
and even of girls the 


in the hands of 
Novelle’ of Boccaccio, the 


*Facetiv’ of Poggio, * Tristan,’ and * Lan 

1 wonder how these rigid censors can read, nay 

even translate, such dangerous books: witness 
the Bishop of Angouléme (Octavien de Saint 
Gelais), who did not blush to translate the He 

roides of Ovid.” 

It is quite certain that Francis | ck 
his favorite reading of such books. and that 
he was brought up on the novels of t 
Round Table. Sport took all the time which was 
not given to the romans de chevaleri His creat 
passion Was hunting, from his earliest vou 
his old age. He was continually on bis wavy t 
the great forests of Rambouillet, Fontaine! 
Blois, Amboise, Saint-Germain, Villers-t 


Compiégne, Moutiers, Chatellerault. M. Paulin 
Paris does not attempt to deny that Francis had 
always a marked preference for the fair sex. H 
will have it that two stories of the * H 


eptameron 
of the Queen of Navarre (the sister of Francis 
have young Francis for their hero The tirst of 
these stories shows us a voung virl of \ ou 
ble origin exciting the passion of love for tl 
first time in the young prince, ther univ sixt 
vears old. In the second ' et 
is the wife of a lawyer of Paris 


At the age of 
to Claude 


nineteen, Fran 


of France, who 


old. He had seven children by her betwee 

and 1525. She was plain, mild. pious. SI s 
sometimes confounded with Jeanne of Frar 
whom Louis XII. repudiated when he wished t 
marry Anne of Brittany—perhaps because they 


were both in and lame. 


after the death of 


who had no son. and was already fiftv-three vears 
old, asked for the hand of voung Marv of F: 


land, the sister of Henrv VIII... who was then 
only sixteen years old. It is easy to imagi the 
inquietude of Francis and his mother. Mary 
arrived at Calais with the Duke of L revill 
and a number of lords and ladies, among whom 


was Charles Krandon. Duk 


been fora moment a suit 


” » 


young Princess 
Queen, seeing that she « 
Louis XIL., turned a willing ear to the prayers 
of Francis, and that he 


fear of losi: 





niy saved by the 
had a son; that 
Louis XIT. having died soon after his marriage. 
while. and that 
her evil designs were only defeated by the efforts 
of Louise of Savoy, 

Paulin Paris completely disbelieves this story. 
We cannot repeat bere the words of Brantéme; 





the crown if she 


she simulated pregnancy for a 


A 








but, savs M. Paulin Paris, it is hardly sit 
bring together so many impert if ! 
(ne can admit that an ind it wt 
have told tft tha 2 t i 
ardor? the what nf is t 
is Writers should have adt t l 
tirst Prince of the blood, ordered by his fat 
law to bring to him a your bride, tr 
du het t n say int view { f{ 
Lordsof Er nd and of t 
resentat his tre i \ 
the « etic rep Tatlons ! : 
th her hand, t \ ry } 
placently to a WLOUS t 
husband dic i iti } i 
1 person rondy ’ supy 
child Is it not ow tl t 
tions ar vet if \ 
pt them f t si 
Mi i 
tion very hard on Lou Sai 
sents is th vil oe P 
. Was Xteon veal ‘ 
Duke of | ! t . . 
Clited | : wit | i { 
Ww lie i i ‘ ! t 
n In o1 t i I 
tituted at ‘ | 
1 him to tl i 
Michelet says tw i 
er that Char t rrar i t ‘ 
{ é 1 tl i ( " \ 
der {tot t ! | 
pea f i t 
him t ma : 
sed by ‘ 
Be \ 
t t hs t i 
vi s tM 
t Ss \ t 
1 
l ‘ t “ 
bin 7 
I il it i il 
i iq vent } 
NIN hr savstha { iN = 
blancs t z v tot scat! f 
tl ha “ } m } 
tor Vel t «= } " ‘ j ig 
Vives i kk and t rie 
V t t \ vs cu x hin 
i tr sa is al st i tine 
i i it t \ 1 I 
I i Paris \ tx nto 1 letaiis; 1 
St to sav that « polog Fy I 
tries to prov tt ss of Milan had not for 
= nepal « ise t defection the Swiss In 
I nd } that if Lautr 1 ds 
ev, it was not the fault of Fran roof the 
King: that Louise of Savoy. on the contra 
had vays offered to her son her own purse and 
her own revenue; that tbere is no reason ft 
think that she had any personal aversion to Lau 


tres As for Samlancay, his judges were men 
f great honorableness, and Louise of Savoy had 
no influence on their verdict The judgment 

gainst him was never reversed, but re 


eived twice a solemn confirmation of Parl 
ment, o1 on his own appeal, and once at the 
nnprudent request of bis widow. 

We shall see later bow Paulin Paris treats the 


far more important question of the relations of 


his mother 
urbon, 


the King and with the famous Con 


stable of Be 


Correspondence. 


GOVERNOR HOADLY ON OHIO NOVEM- 
BER ELECTIONS, 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 
Sir: Speaking of tue movement, the success o¢ 


which has just been achieved, te change the date 
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of the annual State election in Ohio to Novem- 
ber, you say: ‘‘ All the parties declared in favor 
of the movement, and thus insured the adoption 
of the amendment by an overwhelming majori- 
ty.” In the same number you compliment me 
by saying: ‘‘ Governor Hoadly, it must be allow- 
ed, was better than his party.” 

The object of this note is to call the attention 
of your readers to the error of these statements, 
and to claim for my ** party” the crejit, which 
is its due, for the accomplishment of this reform, 
So far from its being true that ‘all the parties 
declared in favor of this reform,” the facts are 
that the Democratic alone of the three parties 
pronounced in its favor m the State platform; 
that although one of the wisest and best of Ohio 
Republicans, John Little, of Xenia (General 
Keifer’s successor in Congress), moved in the 
Committee on Resolutions of the Republican 
State Convention that a resolution be adopted in 
favor of this reform, his motion was voted down 
and not renewed in convention; that tne Demo- 
cratic State Executive Committee publicly in 
writing solicited the Republican and Prohibition 
State Executive Committees to join in requesting 
their county committees to print the tickets upon 
this amendment in the affirmative only, to which 
the Prohibition Committee immediately respond- 
ed in the affirmative, while the Republican State 
Committee, after withholding their answer for 
several days, finally replied that they had al- 
ready instructed their county committees how to 
print, the instructions really being simply direc- 
tions as to the legal effect of printing, without 
any expression of opinion; that the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, who had recommended 
this reform in his inaugural address of January, 
1884, and his annual message of January, 1885, 
publicly advocated it upon the stump, in speeches 
which his committee circulated in print as elec- 
tioneering documents, while his adversary, the 
Governor-elect, Judge Foraker, never mentioned 
it; that every Democratic and Prohibition ticket 
in Ohio was printed and every Democrat and 
Prohibitionist voted in the affirmative, while in 
the majority of the counties (including Hamil- 
ton) the Republican tickets were printed both for 
and against. The importance of this fact grows 
out of the constitutional rule that to amend the 
Ohio Constitution the absolute majority of all 
the voters is required, and nct merely the ma- 
jority of those voting upon the amend- 
ment. Therefore a vote yes and no or a silent 
vote is in law a negative. Hence the vital con- 
sequence of printing in the affirmative only, 
leaving the voter who may have a negative 
opinion to scratch out the yes, and thus vote ad- 
It is true that in a few 
counties, including the important county of Cuy- 
ahoga, the Republican county committees print- 
ed in the affirmative only, and that many Re- 
publicans cast their votes for the reform. 

Upon this record I claim the credit of this most 
valuable reform for the Democratic and Prohibi. 
tion parties, especially the former, by whom it 
was inaugurated and consummated. 

It is true that when it was pending in the 
General Assembly, the Cincinnati Enquirer op- 
posed it, but during the canvass that paper in 
one article at least favored its adoption, and in 
The Marietta Register and 
other Republican newspapers bitterly opposed it, 
and I have the very highest Republican authori- 
ty for saying that the large majority of active 
Republican politicians in the State were against 
it. Certain it 1s that the only opposition it met 
with was from Republicans, Gro. HOADLy, 

October 16. 


versely if he choose. 


none opposed it. 


{By an accident which we regret, this letter 
failed of insertion in our last issue.—Ep, Na- 
TION. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CONFEDE- 
RATE LOAN. 
To THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The November number of Harper's 
Monthly contains an article by Mr. John Bige- | 
low, entitled ‘“‘Some Recollections of Lord 
Houghton,” in which there is the following pas- 
sage. Speaking of some table-talk of Lord Hough 
ton, Mr. Bigelow says : 

‘**He made one statement after dinner of more 

than transient interest. One of the company 
having remarked that a cousin of Lord Hough- 
ton had, to his sorrow, invested in the Confede- 
rate Cotton Loan of 1565, another gentleman pre- 
sent remarked thet Gladstone had some of that 
too. ‘Oh, yes,’ said Lord Houghton, laughing. 
‘What !° said our host, ‘is that so?’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 
jied Lord Houghton, *but noc a great deal.’ 
This recalled to my memory the fact that when 
the London press copied from the New York pa- 
pers a list of the subscribers to the Confederate 
Cotton Loan, among whom Gladstone was down 
for a few thousand pounds, nany prominent per- 
sons enumerated on the hst published cards de- 
nying that tbeir vames had been placed there 
with their knowledge or by their authority. Mr. 
Gtadstone, however, was nut of the number. He 
made no denial, but the London press very con- 
siderately forbore any subsequent allusion to the 
subject.’ 

Mr. Bigelow has done Mr. Gladstone serious 
injustice in repeating this careless talk of Lord 
Houghton. He has, moreover, fallen into error 
himself in stating that Mr. Gladstone made no 
denial of the charge that he was a subscriber to 
the loan in question. He did make denial in 
words which, tor him, were the strongest that 
could be used. He wrote to the English paper 
which first made the charge : 

‘Sir: You have printed my name in a list of 
subscribers to the Confederate Cotton Loan. 
Please to withdraw it.” 

{ quote, I admit, from memory, but I am confi- 
dent the English journals of October, 1865, will 
sustain me. 

I have, however, this conclusive evidence in 
the matter. The charge, I think, first appeared 
in England, and was copied in our papers as soon 
as it arrived here. Mr. Gladstone’s denial had 
not then been received. The Public Ledger of 
this city published the charge and commented 
upon it, unfavorably to Mr. Gladstone, in its 
leading article. Certain correspondence which I 
had previously had with Mr. Gladstone made me 
confident that the allegation was false. I wrote 
to the Ledger, stating the reasons which I thought 
were conclusive in the matter. When my com- 
munication appeared I sent a copy of it to Mr. 
Gladstone, and received from him an immediate 
reply. His letter lies before me; it bears date 
October 17, 1865, 1 extract from it as follows: 

‘I am very much obliged by your letter of 
October 2d, but it concerns me to learn that the 
false statement of my having been a subscriber 
to the Confederate Loan should have been first 
made, and should bave been, as you inform me, 
widely circulated, in America. The statement is 
not only incorrect, but is so entirely void of the 
slightest shadow of support in any imaginable 
incident of the case, that I am hardly able to as- 
cribe it to mere error, and am painfully perplex- 
ed as to the motives which could bave prompted 
so mischievous a forgery.” 

It is due to Mr. Gladstone that these words of 
his should be made public, now that an old 
charge against him has been given the great cir- 
culation of the pages of Harper's Monthly over 
the combined names of Lord Houghton and Mr. 
Bigelow. I will venture to hepe that Mr. Bige- 
low willsee his way to make the proper correc- 
tion. ELLIS YARNALL, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 22, 1835, 





LEASING CATTLE RANGES. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir; Will you allow space for a few words 
more in regard to the question of leasing ranges ? 








It deserves full discussion, though perhaps less 
than we out here think. 

A fact clearly established is that a great area 
of our country is, under the present climatic con- 
ditions, adapted only to grazing. Granting this, 
it seems equally clear that such lands should be 
utilized for this purpose on a basis as permanent 
as possible, and yet which should not prevent 
their employment for other and more valuable 
purposes. The practical question is not, Should 
they be leased ? It is, How shall they be leased ? 

There are many troublesome practical ques- 
tions involved. Agricultural settlers should not 
be shut ont from these lands if they want to 
come in. Agricultural Jands should not be em- 
braced, A possible increased rainfall in the fu- 
ture should be regarded. Water fronts should 
not be leased in such a way as to render dry 
ranges back worthless. But water courses do 
not follow parallel lines, and some water which 
will last through a wet season is not really per- 
manent. The feed value per acre of ranges va- 
ries greatly. The interest of parties already hav- 
ing stock on the range should be regarded. They 
should be allowed the first chance to lease where 
their ranches now stand and their stock range. 
It would be an economical mistake to injure 
them. To settle all these questions, and scores 
of others, in making leases, a very intelligent 
and impartial body of men should be employed, 

If all these difficulties can be met, it seems to 
me that ranges could be leased without injury 
and with advantage to the granger-settler, stock- 
grower, and public, the three interested parties. 
Let the leases be for a period of say ten years, 
But let the leased lands still remain open to set- 
tlement under the Homestead and Preémption 
Acts (or, better, abolish the latter act entirely). 
But let there be two provisions in case of 
such settlement: first, that the range lessee 
shall not pay rent onthe lands so settled from 
date of such settlement ; second, that the settler 
must protect his crops by fencing, and keep his 
cattle off the leased range. 

How would such leasing affect the three par- 
ties interested ¢ 

I. The granger-settler. 

(a) It would not bar him from settling in any 
land now open to settlement. He would only be 
compelled to put up somewhat more valuable 
improvements in the shape of fences. It would 
check the settler who files, builds a ** shack” 
worth ten dollars, proves up, and sells out at a 
profit. 

(b) It would better the feeling between stock- 
man and granger,I think. Their interests would 
clash less. In no business is good feeling between 
neighbors of greater pecuniary value than in 
stock growing. 

II. The stock-man. 

His profits might be somewhat diminished, but 
he would have the comfortable feeling that he 
could look forward to a permanent range with- 
out being crow led or crowding. It would great- 
ly help, too, the stock-man of small means. 

Ill. The public. 

(a) The Government would receive an in- 
creased and justly obtained revenue, 

(}) It would rapidly improve the breed of 
stock. For when the stock man has to pay for 
his grass, he will feel strongly that a valuable 
animal eats no more of it than a comparatively 
worthiess one. 

(c) These ranges would be less liable to injury 
from overstocking. They would soon be fenced 
too, and in many localities some provision for 
winter feed would then have to be made. Hence, 
all its resources developed, the improved 
grazing country might at some future time be 
suitable for tillage if there is any truth in the 
increasing rainfall theory 


(a) It would civilize the country. The present 
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wild and free life, with all its fascinations. 
would have to go. The stock-man would put up 
a better ranch and live more on it. The 
being fenced, the present system of ** round-ups ” 
would be abolished. The would find 
steadier employment the year round. He would 
no longer live hke an Arab for six months, and 
then be ‘let out,” to go, if he is inclined, to the 
nearest town, don his ** bald-faced shirt and pinto 


ran.zes 


cow-boy 


neck-tie,” and ** blow in™ his summer's wages at 
“stud” and ‘‘faro.” A good deal that is plea 
sant, and free, and fascinating would have to go 
too, but the public would be benefited. 

It has sometimes been suggested that a tax, 
equivalent to a lease of the land, should be im- 
posed on range cattle. This would be unfair. 
The cow would be too uncertain of getting her 
equivalent. Stock would fare as you probably 
have fared at some of our railway-station eating- 
houses, Mr. Editor, when you paid fifty cents 
to enter the dinizg-room, but whether you got 
any feed or not had to depend on your powers as 
a ‘“‘ hustler.”—I am, very respectfully, 

ARTHUR T. 

SUNDANCE, CROOK Co., WYOMING, ( 
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WILD FLOWERS OF COLORADO. 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Srrk: To your critical notice of the * Wild 
Flowers of Colorado’ in the last Nation one 
further stricture should be added. The sub-title 
of that book reads, “Irom Original Water-color 
Sketches,” but most of the flowers are modified 
copies—and very badly modified copies—of the 
work of a painter, Miss 
Alice Stewart, of Colorado Springs. Her very 
manner and handling of flowers, so far as one 
can judge by the chromo-lithographs, are imitat- 
ed, imperfectly for the most part, and sometimes 
atrociously. I think this explanation is due Miss 
Stewart, who, after many years of caretul pre- 
liminary studies, is about to put forth a volume 
on the Rocky Mountain flora, with text and re- 
productions of her own latest drawings and wa- 
ter-colors; and also in the hohday 
world of gift-givers and receivers. Miss St 
art’s productions are undeniably of superi: r me- 
rit, both artistically and botanically. I 
accounted sufficient commendation to say that 
her forthcoming book was originally inspired, 
and, throughout the lust year of her life, shaped, 
by the counsel and stimulated by the enthusiasm 
and fostering care of Helen Jackson (** H. H.”), 
whose acquaintance with Colorado’s flowers was 
hardly second to any botani-t’s, and her love for 
them something far deeper and finer. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London, have put 
forth the prospectus of an English Historical 
Review, upon the general model of the Jevu 


Historique and Sybei’s Historische Zeitschrist, 
and to be issued quarierly. ‘It will deal with 
English, American, and Colonial history, and 
with such other branches of history, ancient and 
modern, constitutional and ecclesiastical, as are 
likely to interest any considerable class of Eng- 
lish students.” It will be edited by the Rev. 
Mandell Creighton, assisted by Reginald Lane 
Poole, and a small a corre 

sponding editor in the Un@ted States. The first 
number will be issued January 1. We believe it 
unnecessary to bespeak a welcome for this re- 
view on this side the water. No less than 
twenty-one American names are found on the 
list of scholars who bave promised their suppor 


committee, with 





nor do these exhaust the roll ll known 


rs of history. 


of those w 
among us as students and aut! 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press * Sermons 
and Addresses delivered in America bv Arch 
deacon Farrar,’ to be published in the course of 
the winter 

Fresh announcements by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, are * Ol! Lines in New Black and White, a 


series of twelve large charcoal sketches suggested 


by lines of Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, and 
designed by F. Hopkinsen Smith; and a°* Lift 
and Times of John Bunyan, by the Rev. Jobn 
Brown, a work of original research 

Flaubert’s *Salammbdé,’ translated by French 
Sheldon and furnished with an introduction by 
Edward King, will be published by Saxon & 
Co., London and New York. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready in November 
‘Introduction to the Language and Verse of 
Homer,’ by Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale Col 
lege; and Scott’s ‘Talisman, in the series of 


Classics for Children 
Miss M. G. McClelland, of Norwood, Va., whose 


novel ‘Oblivion’ is about to be published by 
Heury Holt & Co., transports her ders to 
ground already made romantic by Miss Murfree, 
and more recently described vy Mr. Warner—!he 
mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee 

A new monthly, the Open 1) will make its 
appearance in this city next month, being pub 
lished (for the benetit of clever writers whose ob- 
scurity is a ber to their appearance print els 
where) by W. N, Oliver & Co 

The taste was unfortunate which determined 
the choice of size and shape of page 1 general 
typographical Jetails for the new a iM 
ty. The old Harvard Magazine could have fur 
nished it a better model in every respect. We 
will not pretend to judge it by its initial number, 
which contains nothing that might not have ay 


peared, or been 
wrd A lTrocate, 


may yet be 


expected to appear, in ft! 
A sutli 


iven, bowever. 


jont 
lent rea 
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The series entitled ** The Story of the Nati 








(Putnam) begins auspiciously with Prof. J. A 
Harrison's e. Its na describes it. 1 
does not profess to be a‘ history d ! um 
to criticise and compare, but follows | 
ple laid down by Professor Jowett Wi : 
accept ancient historians as they are ~—and un 
dertakes to tell the stery of Greece as the Greeks 
themselves accepted it. We l sider 
whether this isthe true method. It is certainly 
desirable that our children sbeuld know thes 
ebarming fables—ani it is equal ’ that 
they should know that they a ibles; a know 
“ice which the readers of this book will not 
perhaps, always get. The story is exceed 
ingly well—so well that the author was in 
need to seck a lively and ¢ quial style in sucl 
statements as that the Persians, after Marathor 
had the intention of sa x for Athens before the 
Athenians could say ** Jack Robins Agait 
parallelisms with conter nts are very 
suggesti ind interesting rt the t of run 
ning these parallels is carned t xeess. Tl 
volume stops with Phuip of Ma the story 
of Alexander t x “left as a dra bezin- 
ning to the stary of Roman and Byzantine 
Greece, Which will fill anot! volume of the se- 
ries If this were a hist it 1 1 show a 
lack of proportion; being a sfory, it is all right 
that the creat period of Grecian history isi not 
reached until considerably more than half way 
through the volum 

We have already descnbed the presentable re 
issue cf the Waverley Novels now being under 


taken by Raker & Taylor, of 
only record the latest volumes- 


and need 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘ Ke 
‘The Monasterv,’ ‘The Heart of Mid- 
*The Abbot,’ ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
poor.’ - 


this city, 


i 
nilworth, 


lothian, 
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‘Skipped by the Light of the Moon,'’a recent 


anonymous ‘summer novel,” with gaudy pay 
‘ r. publis i by G. W. Carleton & Co f 
this city, turns it on examination to bea 
issue of trans! ns of three of Octave |} t's 
tories, Which were published in one volume with 
t] author's name on the title-page ten year 
go, and then called * Led Astray— The Sphinx 
Bella Afterward, in ISS1, the book w 
ued anonymously with the t Lal Astras 
The name under which the ste ! ‘ " 
h Ss ALP rently been given tothe | K to tan 
vanta f the popularity the play ‘ 
hing with the sa tit 
The thirtv-third volum f Hachett M 
ern Autl >" has appeared, with th 
Iss Edgar Q s* Lett ‘ iM ! 
tor Schoent is @dited w \ 
rammatical notes by M. V. Kast: | 
kevtion is the s is that pul by M 
George Saintsb in the Clarend I ~ 
with tl addition f about ha i 
l notes are f more « mus in Hachett 
tion than the lit Oxford volar i 
Sata | lementarv, dwetlin re t x 
planation of words, and givang translat f 
about all the difficult passa I . 
lly bear evid of basty pron { 
ross rences t not always t t 
t ue defects that iv oa \ i 
APOPMNAT LTD Ga Sed’ Teht 
We hay ! eived from tl } blishers. HW 
derlich & ¢ two lar rtis } { 
pos Mr. ¢ i s A. Platt Tt rs 
rnd t fact that thev t } t <a . 
Con ut Rive inke { MILINA t 
for fran t ich the sul ts are a 
inthe still w etTects Thev s t t 
th \ voof Mr. Platt’s lngh 1 . amor 
An it | s ) s a view of Hartfonl 
from East Hartf t w tl vered ty 
which supplies the inain interest in the design 
and w terminates in a congeries of buildings 
sing toa central tow having the valu fn 
cle huge and foreign-looking structure, Above t 
mudd f the bridge is faintly seen the dom { ] 
tl State-house A creat sandbar below tl 
1 lve les the river, at a low stage nto . 
inain channel and lag is it werr In the s« 
nd et ’ rh whose lines at lovelier t ur 
ves, at son Imnamed point on the Connecticut 
a sloop is tied to a coal wharf, whose trestlework 
rises big MA The shore, behind, with tree 
nd buildings felicitously grouped, melts away 
i the distance; a reach of shining water, unrip 


pled, severing its shadows from the immediate 
nargin of the stream 


Prang & Co. comes a large chrome- 


Hal | 


between Purite 


lithograph after the painting by Wilham F. 
lhe F 


sta 


all of nish "—namely, mm 


and Gene Even the non-nautical eye detects 
faults of detail in this scene, and we cannot rate 


the artistic merit verv high; but as a memento 
it will serv 

lhe leading pictorial feature in the November 
Vangazine of Art (Cassell & 


Lady Hamilton after Romney and 


Co.) is a series of 


portraits of 


Revnolds. A number of illustrations accompany 
an article on the American pictures at the Salon 
of 1885 

Mr. flamerton, in the Portfolio for October 


Macmillan), might have gone further in point- 
ing out the in the American 
ship which fills such a space in Ziem’s “Grand 
Canal of Venice,” here etched by A. Massé. Mr. ¢ 
W. M. Conway contributes the third paper of 


technical defects 


his series on the “ Influence of the Mendicant Or- 
ders upon the Revival of Art,” treating of the 
rise of the Dominican School. 

‘“ Assez !"—a fragment from Turgeneff’s ‘ Post- 
humous Memoirs of an Artict’—translated by 
Michael Ashkinasy in L’ Art for September (Mac- 
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millan), gives a literary interest to this issue 
which on the whole surpasses the artistic. The 
conclusion follows in the next fortnightly num- 
ber. 

Westermann & Co. send us Part 2 of the beau- 
tiful work on the history of German Art (‘ Ge- 
schichte der Kunst’) published by 
Grote in Berlin. It deals with German architec- 
ture, the writer being Robert Dohme, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with sections, plans, elevations, 
eurious colored 
prints, besides large engravings, belonging to the 


Deutschen 


and perspective views. Two 
several departments of the main subject of this 
work, are stitched in the present instalment. 
From the same house we Part 1 of the 
‘Allgemeine Naturkunde’ of which we have al- 


have 
ready made mention, It carries along repre- 
sentative portions of the divisions on Geology, 


Botany, Anthropology, etc. ; and again the illus- 


trations are numerous and of high grade. Part 
16 of ‘Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon’ closes 
vol. i, and volume ii is advanced to Part 7 (end- 


ing Biitica). The plates are, as usual, numerous 
and excellent, the colored anatomical ones being 
especially noticeable, together with that repre- 
senting the American aborigines, likewise color- 
ed. Seldom do foreign artists succeed so well 
with our Indian types of physiognomy. Among 
the maps are Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis; Ba- 
varia, ete, 

The *‘ Brockhaus’ 
con’ (L, W. Schmidt) reaches Genoveva with the 
twenty-fifth Part; the larger work, Oedogonium 
with Part 170-171. We here the article 
North American literature, 
enough, and marred 


lesser Conversations-Lexi 


remark 
on sympathetic 
by few departures from 
verbal accuracy or proper perspective; a section 
is devoted to German-American literature. 

The principal paper in the October Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society is an ac 
count of an exploration of the Somali country in 
Eastern Africa, by Mr. F. L. James, the author 
of the ‘Wild Tribes of the Sudan.’ Acc 
nied by his brother and three other Englishmen, 


ympa- 
with sixty natives, he left Berbera, on the Gulf 
of Aden, last 
south over a sterile country, reached the river 
Webbe Shevevli in lat. 5° 30’ N. 
be a ‘trapid and deep river, 


December, and, travelling due 


This proved to 
measuring fifty 
this 
immense volume of water never reaches the sea, 


yards in the broadest place”; yet, he adds, ‘ 


but, after flowing to within half a degree of the 
equator, loses itse If a few miles from the coast,” 
The natives on the banks are ** different in every 
Somals,” and * live in permanent 

and cultivate the 
was the limit of their 
oast in 


way from the 


and neatly-made villages 
croundextensively.” This 
explorations, and they returned to the 
April, having ‘‘neither lost a hfe 
obliged to take one.” In the large 


mammals, birds, plants, and butterflies brought 


nor been 


collections of 


back by the expedition, several new species of 
each In the meeting at 
which this paper was read, it was stated thatan 
English company was about to send out steamers 
to the Somali coast for the purpose of trading 
with the natives. 

The Germans are also making a steady ad- 


have been discovered. 


vance toward this same country from the south, 
It reported that the East African Com- 
pany has acquired by treaty the country north 
of the volcano Kilimanjaro as far the river 
Tana, just south of the equator. This new ac- 
territory of 
north to 


now 


is 
as 


quisition gives to the company a 
more than 400 in extent from 
south, and about the same in breadth, 
M. Henri Harrisse has reprinted in pamphlet 
form his account of the extracrdinary thefts of 
rare books from the Biblioteca Colombina at Se- 
ville, which appeared originally in the Rerue 
Critique. The article made a profound sensa- 
tion in Spain, and, the mattey being brought up 


miles 








in the Certes, the President of the Council and 
the Minister of Justice promised that an investi- 
gation should be made. 

A new Rivista Pedagogica Italiana has just 
been launched at Turin by Camilla & Bertolero, 
under the direction of Prof. Francesco Veniali. 
Every semester a prize of sixty dollars will be 
offered for a pedagogical essay. Tue magazine 
will appear monthly. 

Apropos of some remarks in No, 1051 of the 
Nation (p. 155) on the appearance of American 
woodcuts in the pages of Vom Fels zum Meer, 
the editor, Prof. Joseph Kiirschner, writes us 
that, as we intimated was likely, he use: 
from the American origina's, but that they are 
openly purchased of the proprietors of the maga- 
What we reprobated was the 


tichés 


zines in question. 
taking over of the text as if original, and even 
assigning it a German authorship. We hardly 
think this too can be by arrangement with the 
American publishers 


The prosperity of the magazines, and inferen- 
tially of minor literature, is indicated by the an- 
nouncements which they post for next year. 
The character of this allowed self-praise is one 
of the topics of the Easy Chair, in the current 
Harper's, and a very pleasant pardon is dealt 
out to them and all strenuous advertisers of their 
,on the humorous ground of 
‘If I do not praise myself, who will praise me ?” 
As for the magazine of which the 


so agreeable a feature 


the 


own literary wares 


Easy Chair is 
k of sunshine 
often at the end of a chequered day, it seems to 


like a strea 
go on conquering and to conquer. The coming 
‘unprecedented interest and 
importance,” and a second paragraph assures us 
that ‘the great literary event of the year,” 1886, 
will be an illustrated exhibition American 
pleasure resorts, partly story, partly travel, hu- 
mor, and character, by Mr. Warner. It appears, 
however, that the substance of the magazine will 
Such articles we may expect 


volumes will be of 


of 


be much as of old, 
as those which make up the very solid and enter- 
taining number before us, with its delightful ride 
Massachusetts, told with 
and simple charm ; its 


through the southeast of 
rare perceptive power 
sweep of travel from Guatemala tothe Hebrides; 
its touch of art from Murillo; its translatiun of 
old classics like Goldsmith into pictures ; its se- 
rials by Howells and Miss Wool-on ; its political 
shriek (the nation is very deaf on the subject) in 
defence of our ports ; its short stories, which we 
forbear to characterize ; and last and least, its 
poems. Above the others an article or two will 
lift its head as here, either for its illustrations, 
its ability, or its intrinsic interest—for example, 
the account of the New York Stock Exchange, 
including its history, its internal arrangements 
of plan and government (as both a building and 
an association), its methods of business, the cha- 
racter of its operations, the meaning of its slang, 
and the horse-play of its holidays. The whole is 
admirably done, thorough and perspicuous, and 
may give many a fleeced lamb his first complete 
notion of the shearing place. The American cha- 
racter of it,as a growth from local and national 
At the ex- 
treme opposite to this Coliseum of the competi- 
+t! 


business conditiens, is well marked. 


tive system is the social family called the Fami- 
listére at Guise, of which a lucid account is also 
given. We have no space to outline even its 


main features, but for the benefit of those whose 
idea of the meaning of a fairer distribution of 
profits is only that of a per-capita sharing of 
capital itself, attention may be called to the 
principle adopted by M. Godin, the philanthropic 
founder of the works. He decided that the earn- 
ing power of capital is represented by its inte- 
rest, and that of labor by its wages ; after the in- 
terest and the wages were paid, and certain sums 
withdrawn for the next year’s assurance funds 








for education and the support of the poor, ill, and 
infirm, etc., the surplus profits were divided be- 
tween the laborers and the capital in the propor- 
tion that the sum of the wages bore to the sum 
of the interest. By converting the savings fund 
into certificates of property, $595,800 of capital 
has already been transferred to the association 
in five years, and finally the whole plant will 
thus change hands from M. Godin to his work- 
men. The details of the scheme are very many 
and worth study, although too complicated for 
American imitation in toto, This institution is 
thus, in its way, as significant of the codperative 
as is the Stock Exchange of the opposite theory 
of business organization; the juxtaposition of the 
two brings the clash of great principles home to 
the mind. 


—The Atlantic is not behindhand, with its pro- 
mises of fresh fiction, and two * features” in the 
shape of sketches by Hamerton, and United States 
history by John Fiske; but at the end it relies 
upon its very formidable staff, than which no- 
thing better can be asked. The November issue 
is of unusual excellence. One turns first, if his 
appetite is for the new thing, to the first part of 
Mr. Fiske’s ** Idea of God.” There is a hazy im- 
pression abroad that his ** theism” is of anovel 
kind, differentiated in some way from that hi- 
therto held. So far as it is made clear in this 
incomplete paper, which opens with those neat 
and sweeping summaries of the advance of 
knowledge to which he has accustomed us, it 
would appear that the theism in question belongs 
to the theories of immanence, and is content to 
find its historical origin in nature-worship rather 
than ancestor-worship, and its philosophical de- 
velopment inthe Athanasian rather than the Au- 
gustinian theology. The religious movement 
which modern knowledge of the universe seems 
to demand, in this view, is a substitution of the 
earlier for the later Father’s teaching respecting 
the conception of deity. Our criticism must be 
deferred; but meanwhile the article attracts at- 
tention as a sign of a theistic drift which is 
setting in more and more strongly in what is 
called advanced thought. A second paper which 
will draw the eyes of thoughtful readers is Pro- 
fessor Sill’s discussion of the principles of criti- 
cism. Whatever he writes is always on a high 
plane, both of life and of reflection; and, in fact, 
many will be inclined to think that the 
fault of this dissertation lies in its apply- 
ing a test which ordinary literature does not 
submit itself to. We pass the opening, which 
has an unfortunate avcent of scholasticism in its 
manner, and, to be brief, come to what seems the 
main point: that literature, being an art of ex- 
pression and the most comprehensive in its scope, 
is good in proporticn as it gives us the most life 
and the best life which its author holds locked 
up in his unuttered experience. The more there 
is of the personal element and the finer its grain, 
the better the book. This, obviously, is the 
idealist who speaks. Realism, which is the sci- 
ence of literature, the description merely of the 
phenomena of life as science is that of nature, 
suppresses the personal element so far as possi- 
ble, and thus is the literature of weak indi- 
vidualities. The strong man, the self-mastered 
genius, cannot eliminate his personality; and 
Professor Sill holds that this quality is the real 
test of the literature that stays, that influences, 
that works in the life itself. But in literature as 
in the church there are large questions on which 
antagonistic views may be held, individual and 
sect heresies, it may be, when the church has not 
pronounced any dogma orthodox ; and the real- 
ists and idealists may fairly claim tolerance within 
the fold of the same great name. Instead,therefore, 
of asserting Professor Sill’s canon, must not critics 
be required to consider mainly whether the 
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given author, if he be a man of cultivated intel- 
ligence, has succeeded under the criterion of his 
own aims and accepted laws? And would not 
the acceptance of the canon involve an unfortu- 
nate limitation of criticism to an estimate of the 
worth of the personal element expressed? Fur- 
thermore, does it not fail to be fruitful when ap- 
plied to any literature except the dozen books 
which a century sometimes does not afford / 
Idealism is often a narrowing influence; and in 
the present case the canon it evolves, when ap- 
plied to the broad range of modern productive- 
ness, would prove intolerant, unduly psychologi- 
eal, and frequently barren. It would teach us 
to study Virgil and Shakspere; but how much it 
world allow us complacently to ignore ! These 
considerations are not aimed at the canon, which 
has a supreme validity in the sphere of the spi- 
ritual life; but its limitations hedge it in on all 
sides. We must not omit all mention of an ex- 
cellent notice of Thackeray’s early art criticism. 


-Lippincotts makes promise of more radical 
change, brightens its list of contributors with 
some established or rising names, and adds the 
financial enticement of a reduction in the price 
of its annual subscription. Its more prominent 
articles this month are on the new Queen Anne 
style of architecture, and on the Peabody Archa- 
ological Museum. The former is partly bistori- 
cal, partly descriptive of colonial styles, and 
partly critical of present taste. It concludes 
that the style as now practised is ‘the pictur- 
esque art of a hitherto unpicturesque time aud 
people,” and pleads for restraint. It emphasizes 
the most unfortunate influence of the fashion 
by quoting the significant remark of a zealous 
adherent, ‘It is a bad style for students to cut 
their teeth on”: and it brings home the absurdities 
of its intemperate devotees by delightful humor 
from the artistic satire in ‘The Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary.’ Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s account ot 
the Peabody Museum is very complete and pains- 
tuking, and, it may be hoped, will stimulate im- 
terest in the collection and preservation of relics 
so widely strewn along our river valleys. Natu- 
rally it is a description of objects rather than a 
suunmary of theories. The glance it affords, 
however, must indicate to the least dabbler in 
these matters the revolutionary conclusions which 
are possibly to come respecting the human occu- 
pancy of this country in pre-Indian times. 


—The steadily increasing body of Poe litera- 
ture has lately received a curious addition in the 
shape of a monograph on ‘The Raven, with a 
literary and historical commentary, by John H. 
Ingram (London : George Redway). It consists 
of the text, with its variations ; selections from 
translations in French, German, Latin, and Hun- 
garian ; a group of the more notable parodies 
upon the poem ; and an account, with extracts, 
of some of the fabrications in imitation of its 
style which wags, making the great hoaxer him- 
self their prey, have tried to palm off as Poe's 
The editor’s commentary is practically 
areprint of his views from his biography of the 
poet, and is marred by those errors of detail 
which so seriously impair his larger work, 
though they are not the chief source of its un- 
He misstates, for example, the 
date of Poe’s removal for New York by several 
months, and renews the exploded assertion that 
the poet was writing for the New Mirror in 
1845. The latter is a capital point with him, for 
he partly relies upaqn it for the probability that 
Poe was indebted to Pike's * Isadore” for the 
suggestion of his poem. This ** Isadore” is a pet 
discovery of the editor's; but, independently of 
Poe’s repeated assertion that ‘The Raven ™ had 
been in his mind in idea for years, the influence 
of “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” which he ranks 
as secondary, is far more plainly discernible 
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and tangible. To us the internal evidence that 
Pike was the inspiration of Poe seems delusive 
In dealing with the whole subject of the sources 
and history of the poem Mr. Ingram seems some 

what lacking in that completeness which 1s so 
The Raven, the bird 
itself, may have com Rudge,’ 
but the pos:ibk Christopher North 
should have been mentioned at least; and tl 


essential to a monograph. 
from Barnaby 


source of 


lines in Poe’s review of Dickens's novel upon the 
use to which Dickens's bird night have been put, 
may indicate earlier thought upon the matter 
rather than a passing reflection. The histors 
the composition of the poem, doubtful as it ts, is 
really very crudely treated, and the writer seems 
to have no knowledge of several interesti: 
stories about it, not altogether without evidence 
of which the most important is the Saratoga tra 


end of * The R 
road before him 


dition. If one enters on the le; 
ven,” bowever, there is a loug 


We content ourselves with commending tl vol 


ume as a curious compilation, and a striking evi 
dence of the international vogue of what w 
sentially a fugitive poem. 

Mr. Francis Galton. the originator of the fa 


mous composite or typical portraits and of many 
other ingenious contributions to experimeutal s 

ence, read a valuable paper on ° 
Inberitance.” as President of the Anthropologi 
cal section of the British Ass ition. It is put 

lished in full in) Nafure of September 24, and is 
to be 
of general interest may here be in ited 


Types and thei 


too condensed stmmarized; but ait 
points « 
rhe common notion regarding heredity is that 
the child tends te 
reality the child is ** a mosaic of ind i 
and one resuit of Mr. Galton’s 


resemble its parents. But in 
pendent an 
cestral heritages,” 
experiments was to emphasize the ancestral 


ment as compared with the parental. Al 
eight years ago he made a series of experiments 
with seeds of the same species but of different 


size. It appeared from these that the off=p. 


did nof tend to resemble their parent seeds in 
size, but to be always more mediocre than they 
to be smaller than the parents if the parents 


were large; to be larger than the parents if 0) 
parents were very small. The mean filial regres 
sion toward mediocrity was further s! 
directly proportional to the parental deviation 
fromit. The desire 
data of a similar nature prompted M1 


to get some antoro wal 


year ago to offer his prizes for famaly records, 
though he made no ailusion to this par ar in 
quiry in his prospectus, lest a bias should tx 
given to the returns. Stature was cl by 
him asa subject to study the laws of here cits 
because it is a nearly constant val wl s 


i 
frequently measured and recorded. and its dis 
cussion is little entangled with considerations 

nurture, of th 
riage selection. 
garding stature are 


pends closely on the 


survival of the fittest. or of ma 
Two of the facts determined re 
that that of the children ck 
average stature of the tw 
considered as having no- 
heights: and 


th sexes, but 


parents, and may be 
thing to do with their individual 
that the height of th bx 
especially that of the 
height of the father more than it does after that 
of the mother. The 

largely determined by 
qualities is not supported by the con 
by Mr. Galton from data furnished by 205 cases, 
showing that marriage selection takes little or 
no account of short or tall. There are undoubt 
edly, he admits, sexual preferences for moderate 
contrasts in height, but the marriage choice ap 
pears to be guided by so many and more impor 
tant considerations that questions of stature ex- 
ert no perceptible influence upon it. The deduc 


children of 


daughters, takes after the 


mmon notion that love is 
vosite 


admiration of op; 
lusion drawn 


tion frem his data was that men and women of 
contrasted heights married just about as fre- 





quently as men and women of s it t 


both tall or beth s! 


The law { t iver ! ress 
offspring toa nstant fra f¢ 
t e tiled rel i { t 
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dene ~ {« i 
has ** made an arra " 
pul mm tw ti Xe Hy ‘ 
iN gel tol 
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bes lilire 
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Xtra i 
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We ; 
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the ablest 
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vervi 
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Paris 
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{ erit 
' 
» 
that th . 
vast 
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st ll . 
1 | i t 
t ¢ IV | 
ws from Be rw! . 
bad i in irtia I tl i t 
bn ther 1 t It iv len ru t t | 
ranger has writt 1 ut tmany poor | ana 
that s ts of many rat ry? 
3 ‘ But, aft iil ! 
look ina ch m for a solution of the mvsteries 
of human lil And from his chanson nth 
political events of the day, to which } wed the 
greater part of his influer und t 
though of course they are almost forgotten 
it would be easy to quot any number of j ipps 
expressions a ii instances of clever and delicate 
satire But French critics have been so a 


tomed to laua their own literature to thy 


at the expense of the works of their neighbors, 
that it is almost refreshing to find one who fall 


into the opposite extreme 


No, 2 of vol. xi of the Journal of the Ameri 
ean Oriental Society is published, completing the 
volume, of which the first part was issued in 
1882, Dr. Isaac H. Hal! has four articles. on 
the Cypriote inscriptions of the Cesnola collec- 
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tion in New York; the Greek stamps on the han- 
dies of Rhodian amphore found in Cyprus, and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum; the Arabic 
Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and Cornelius Van 
Dyck; and a manuscript Syriac lectionary. Pro- 
fessor Hall’s first article continues, corrects, or 
confirms his former article on the same subject, 
published in vol. x of this Journal, and also has 
special to Deecke’s ‘Die griechisch- 
kyprischen Inschriften in epichorischer Schrift’ 
(GSttingen, 1883). Many of the inscriptions re- 
fer to the Paphian goddess: ‘‘ Of the goddess, the 
Paphian, am I, and Onasithemis set me up.” 
The iz- 
scriptions have mostly a votive character. One, 
the longest, is a close parallel to a passage in 
Plato’s Laws. Some of the inscriptions remain 
too fragmentary to decipher, while others have be- 
come more legible with exposure to the air and 
cleaning. The amphorz have the owner's or mak- 


reference 


Some also have reference to Apollo. 


er’s name,or the eponym, and sometimes the name 
of the Doric month. A majority of the names of 
these months occur. Professor Hall conjectures 
that the jarsin age or place of manufacture were 
neigbbors. His article on the new Arabic trans- 
lation of the Bible by the American missionaries, 
principally Dr. Van Dyck, who had been preced- 
ed by Dr. Eli Smith, is very valuable, in view of 
the little information as to their authors or trans- 
lators which works by the missionaries are apt 
to give. The New Testament was translated and 
printed in 1860, and the whoie Bible in 1865, The 
different forms, also, as they were struck off, had 
the benefit of revision by Arabic scholars asso- 
ciated in the work, and other missionaries, and 
in some special cases by Professors Rédiger and 
Fleischer. President Martin’s article, on the 
northern barbarians in ancient China, is inte- 
resting, but quotes no authority for its state- 
ments, probably for the reason that a list of 
names of Chinese writers would be so unfamiliar 
as to be thought by unlearned readers to give no 
confirmation. The Sanskrit articles, by Profes- 
sors Hopkins, Avery, and Bloomfield, show labo- 
rious research, of which the results could be 
stated briefly ; but their conclusions are for the 
specialists. The Proceedings notice the essays 
read at the meetings from May, 1883, to October, 
1884, inclusive, and touch upon a 
points of Sanskrit lore, as well as a large variety 
of other topics. 


TYLER’S ADMINISTRATION. 

The Letters and Times of the Tylers. By Lyon 
G. Tyler. In two volumes. Vol. I. Rich- 
mond: Whittet & Shepperson. 1585. 

CONSIDERABLY more than kalf of the present 
volume of this work—400 pages out of 711—is 
taken up with an account of President Tyler’s 
Adininistration. This forms a contribution of 
great value to the history of the period, and even 
if it does not give oecasion to change materially 
our opinion of this Administration, the pnume- 
rous letters and other documents here printed 
assist in clearing up matters of detail, and in 
making character and motives more intelligi- 
ble. 

Two events in Mr. Tyler’s Administration at 
once attract the attention of the student—nis 
breach with the Wbig party and the annexation 
of Texas. In regard to the first of these, we be- 
lieve that public opinion agrees mainly with the 
conclusion of Von Holst, that ‘* Tyler’s view was 
unquestionably the correct one,” and that no 
blame properly attaches to him in relation to the 
Bank question, the ostensible cause of the breach. 
Neither ithere any question that Clay’s haughty 
and arrogant demeanor toward the new Presi- 
dent had much to do with alienating him from 
his party. But, after all, the Bank question was 
only one of many questions of public policy, and 


number of 





one, too, which had really become an obsolete | 


one. After the ten years of controversy upon 
this subject, after the overthrow of the National 
Bank by Jackson, and in view of the unanimous 
agreement of the Whigs of all shades to the 
‘**Sub-Treasury,” there was no reason in the na- 
ture of things why an irreconcilable schism in 
the party should have been created upon this 
Especially when they came so near to an 
understanding upon the subject as upon the oc- 
casion of Sergeant and Berrien’s famous inter- 
view, the breach must be pronounced a wanton 
and unjustifiable one. The President could cer- 
tainly have compromised with the leaders of his 
party, if both he and they had heartily wished it. 

The truth is, that neither did heartily wish 
it. Both felt in their hearts that a fatal blun- 
der had been committed in nominating a State- 
rights Virginian as standard-bearer of a party 
which was certainly, on the whole, Fede- 
ralist in its political theories. The Whig leaders 
were intoxicated with their recent victory, and 
could not dream that the President would dare 
to resist them, or could resist them with any 
hope of success. The prospect of such a contest, 
with Clay as their leader, was joy to their hearts- 
Mr. Tyler, on the other hand, was not the man, 
for any consideration, to desert the principles for 
which he had been contending all his life. He, 
too, welcomed the conflict, and felt no misgivings 
as to its result; he was, in his own eyes, master 
of the situation. The book before 11s, while con- 
firming our belief in Mr. Tyler’s honesty and 
consistency, shows very plainly that he expected 
the quarrel from the moment of assuming the 
Presidential office; and it shows further that ‘‘in 
the first weeks of his Administration” he was 
proposing to himself a personal policy, at vari- 
ance with that of his party, in referring to ‘‘ an- 
nexation as the all-important measure of his Ad- 
ministration” (p. 254). 

The history of the annexation of Texas is nar- 
rated with great fulness and lucidity, and the 
motives and actions of the President are placed 
in (on the whole) a very favorable light. The 
writer of course denies the view of Von Holst 
that annexation to the United States had been a 
leading motive in securing the independence of 
Texas itself. As to this, the question of motives 
is a delicate one, on which opinions may honestly 
differ: we are surprised, however, that no effort 
is made to refute Von Holst’s charge against Cal- 
houn of falsehood and bad faith, in his letter to 
Mr. Pakenham of April 18, 1844 (‘Life of Cal- 
houn,’ p. 252). We suppose that the biographer 
of Tyler is not bound to vindicate Calhoun; he 
was, however, one would think, bound to vindi- 
cate Tyler’s Secretary of State. 

The volume before us begins with the paradox- 
ical assertion that ‘“‘the Whig party had no- 
thing to do with bank, tariff, or internal im- 
provements. . . . The Whig party was 
the party of State rights as compared with 
the Democrats.” Undoubtedly the Whig party 
of 1540 was an omnium gatherum of all the ele- 
ments of opposition which the long rule of the 
Democratic party had called out. Undoubtedly, 
too, the parties had ina certain degree exchanged 
offices. The party of State rights had, under 
Jackson, swelled the exercise of national autho- 
rity to its utmost dimensions, while the national 
party had, in resisting Jackson’s usurpations, 
made itself the champion of decentralization. 
But this was nothing new. It is human nature 
that whoever is in possession of power is inclined 
to exaggerate the rights of office, while the oppo- 
sition always strives to weaken the band of the 
executive. So Jefferson had bought Louisiana 
in direct violation of his own theory of the 
powers of Government, and the Federalist Josiah 
Quincy had proclaimed the right of secession in 
Massachusetts. But these aberrations of party 
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passion and interest do not affect the great fact 
that the Democratic party, from the beginning 
of the republic to the present day, has been the 
champion of State rights and strict construction, 
while its opponent—under whatever name—has 
maintained the national authority and a liberal 
interpretation of the organic law. Mr. Tyler, a 
consistent State-rights man, deserted Jackson 
because Ja*kson was false to this fundamental 
principle. It was natural enough that he should 
act for a seasen with the rest of the incongruous 
opposition under the name of Whig; but to 
maintain that the corporal’s guard, Wise, Gil- 
mer, Upshur, Cushing, etc., who followed him 
when in turn he seceded from his new associates 
—that these were the genuine and only Whigs, 
and allthe rest base counterfeits, is really enter- 
taining. 

But our author finds it impossible to believe 
that any intelligent man should honestly hold the 
Federalist theory of the Constitution. The men- 
tion of the ‘‘ National American” party of 1828 
puts him in a fury, and at the bare suggestion 


| that this nefarious faction was the legitimate 


predecessor of the Whig party of 1840, he turns 
red in the face. He talks of perfidy, treachery, 
‘*‘cloven foot,” etc., as if a difference of opinion 
on Constitutional interpretation were not a per- 
fectly natural and desirable thing. But his 
choicest vials of wrath are visited upon John 
Quincy Adams. He calls him ‘the furious zea- 
lot,” *‘ very nearly a political maniac,” speaks of 
his “silly and vicious conduct,” and of ‘his 
green-eyed zealots.” When he compares (p. 
271) ‘the hot-headed Adamses” with ‘‘ the ceol- 
headed Southern Presidents, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler,” the compari- 
son has some truth in it; but hew with G:lmer 
and Wise, Andrew Jackson and Andrew John- 
son ? 

Mr. Tyler deserves the credit of having not 
only added a great deal of new and valuable ma- 
terial to American history, but of having (we 
think) successfully vindicated the reputation of 
his grandfather for honesty and statesmanship. 
President Tyler was certainly not a great man, 
and we cannot think that history vindicates the 
policy of his Administration. But no one can 
read the letters and other documents here given 
without being convinced that at any rate he 
thought he was right; and in the details of ad- 
ministration he often displayed great sagacity 
and good sense. We find, for example, on p. 310 
the account of a sincere effort to correct some of 
the abuses of the spoils system. 

With regard to slavery, the author holds the 
now harmless opinion, so common in the South, 
that while slavery ‘‘ was a standing denial of the 
political equality of man, and in that sense could 
never be anything but a ‘curse,’” yet that to cri- 
ticise or in any way oppose it was very wrong, 
and merely aggravated its evils. He never loses 
an opportunity of assailing the North, and we do 
not remember that be has mentioned a single vir- 
tuous politician from that -section, unless, per- 
haps, Caleb Cushing. Yes: on page 685 he calls 
James Buchanan a “‘ great and good man.” Mr. 
Webster also receives some commendation dur- 
ing the months that he remained in Mr. Tyler's 
Cabinet. We find the observation (p. 192): ‘It 
is not a little remarkable that all the more seri- 
ous outbreaks against order in our national his- 
tory up to 1861 have occurred in the North.” 
How about the Nat Turner insurrection, signifi- 
cantly passed over without mention in the first 
volume ? 

Mr. Lyon Tyler’s rhetoric is not always fault- 
less. Such expressions as the following are fre- 
quent (p. 297)—that General Henderson did not 
arrive in Washington ‘until after the interreg- 
num of Nelson, and Calhoun had taken posses- 
sion of the State Department.” The following 
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choice passage (p. 104) has reference to his old 
enemies the Nationals—literally his béte noire: 
‘Though they returned to power under the 
white lambskin of strict construction, the form 
concealed was that of the cruel wolf—starved 
and disciplined in all the arts of deceit and hy- 
pocrisy. The delicate limbs of the Constitution 
seemed at length the repast upon which they 
would feed to satiety, when a bold hand inter- 
vened and saved the precious object from the 
ferocious fangs which were about to fasten upon 
it.” des ' 

Louis Agassiz. His Life and Correspondence. 
Edited by Elizabeth Carv Agassiz. 2 vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

THESE volumes are an account, not so much of a 

life as of a life-work, the story less of a person 

than of a mind; and the place of affairs, in 
which biography is usually immersed, is taken 
by facts and theories of science. This was inevi- 
table, for Agassiz’s life was his work, his corre- 
spondence was one of scientific business; and his 

‘Life and Correspondence,’ in the literary and 

book-making sense, contains a very large techni- 

cal element. The personal thread, however, va- 
nishing and reappearing, runs like a golden 

strand through it all, though there is always a 

regret that it should be so slight. Especially in 

respect to the early chapters our characterization 
of the whole work as essentially of a limited sci- 
entific interest needs qualification, for they open 
charmingly with a glimpse of the simple, mo 

dest, pure Swiss home, delightful as the breath 
of the mountain dir, and of the boyish naturalist 
playing with his fisbes in the garden pool, or 
otherwise cultivating the eye and hand and men- 
tal perception and domestic and moral qualities 
of character, out of which grew his scientific ge- 
nius and his personal charm in manhood. The 
relation of Agassiz to his own people, his parents 
and kinsfolk, is exhibited with a simplicity that 
almost enhances the fineness of it; and the years 
of poverty, of ambition that grew and means 
that straightened, the anxiety of the wise and 
predent father and mother and the worldly-in- 

structed uncle that the bright boy should have a 

profession, an acknowledged niche in the vil- 

lage, and not be ruined by his brilliancy, are set 

before us very vividly. 

But there is no need to say that the youth who 
throughout his life had a perilous facility for 
putting himself in places where, as he remarks in 
one instance, bis *‘only safety lay in success,” 
could not help passing from happy chance to 
happy chance, until, by the friendly help of the 
great masters, Cuvier and Humboldt, by the 
bold venture of his little means and hard work m 
his first publications, and by his tireless tho- 
roughness of investigation, which led to widely- 
extended social connections, he obtained his well- 
earned success, and, though he had yielded so far 
to prudential considerations as to take his degree 
as a physician in early life, at last was able both 
to refuse and to enjoy the highest prizes of a 
purely scicntific career. 

The story is one of those shining examples of 
plain living and bigh thinking which are lke 
wells of pure water in a dry Jand. A high aim, 
a devotion to it which made sacrifice as natural 
as breathing, an inexhaustible energy and de- 
fiant hopefulness—it would have been a pity in 
deed if, with this equipment of moral power, the 
naturalist had been ordered by fate and circum- 
stance to contract into the village doctor. The 
enthusiasm which Agassiz always kindled in oth- 
ers is felt throughout the work as bis saving ferce 
within; and the spirit which is preserved 10 these 
pages must always be a rousing and sustaining 
influence for the scientific life under its trials. 
Such memories are ameng the precious posses- 


sious of mankind. 





' 
The larger portion of these volumes is tinged 


only indirectly with any other than a scientific 
interest. The letters and the story cluster about 
three great subjects, the early work on Fossil 
Fishes, the development of the theory of the gla- 
cial age, and the foundation of the Museum at 
Cambridge. Incidentally there is much discus- 
sion of smaller special problems, details of sci 
ence; and toward the end there 1s a considerable 
amount of matter dealing with Agasviz’s behef 
in the fixity of species conformably to a cri 
ative scheme of the Almighty, and with the voy 
age of the Hassler, on which be made his last 
scientific exploration on the Pacific shores. 
About all this, science itself has already had its 
say. It remains for us to notice, seeking rather 


the biographical interest involved, how constant 
and how active in these various discussions was 
the faculty of the imagination. It was a rare 
union of perceptive and constructive powers 
of mind which led Agassiz so quickly and 
boldly to such a statement as that of the coinci- 
dence between embryological and historical de 
velopment, which has played so large a part in 
the doctrines of the evolutionists; and to sucha | 
theory as that of the glacial age. Indeed, one 
may hazard the conjecture that it was by its in 
tellectual appeal to the imagination that the 
theory of the succession of species in direct rela 
tion to the creative mind had its strong hold 
upon him. The union of industry with enthusi 
asm to which we have referred above was hardly 


more effective in moulding success than was that 


of the observing and the imaginative faculties m 
making it possible. 

The crown of all, however, in this compound 
of genius so marvellously endowed for its special 
successes was the personal charm of the man 
who carried these great qualities—a charm which 
was evidently felt by his associates, and even by 
chance companions, from his boyhood, and be 
came an important factor in his practical effe 
tiveness among men, as well as the delight of 
private life. Those who have felt it cannot for 
get it, anv more than they forget Emerson's 
But seeking for its trace in these letters, one does 
not find them touched by its presence in any no 
ticeable way. It is in the letters of Humboldt 
here printed that there is the personal note of 
the few there are of them 
are very delightful both for the manner and the 
spirit, and have a literary value as the expres 


high attractiveness ; 


sion of a nature whose cultivation was 1 the | 
truest sense humane. There is always a pecu- | 
liar grace in the relation of an cld man, who ts 
leaving the field of his tame, to the youth whose 
genius is in its turn to pass into the ascendant ; 
and happy it is when, as in the case of Humboldt 
and Agassiz, this relation is so fitls expressed 
It enhances the beau'y of human life. From 
this correspondence one could cull a balf-dozen 
golden sayings; but we leave that to our read 
ers, for fear we should not finish. * Alas! my 
friend, one does not finish,” writes the old man 


In Camp and Battle th the Battalion Wash 
ington Artillery of New Orleans. By William 
Miller Owen. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 18, 

THE Washington Artillery of New Orleans, one 

of the best known military organizations in the 

South, dates back as far as ISK), when it was one 

of the companies of the Washington Regiment of 

Louisiana, commanded by Col. Pers:fer F. Smith. 

It served with the Louisiana volunteers in the 

Mexican war, and, after returning home, kept 

up its organization until the outbreak of the 

¢civis War. 
in May, 1861, it was increased to four compa- 
nies, Which, through their commander, Col. (then 

Major) J. B. Walton, offered their services to the 

Confederate Government for the war, These ~ 


were promptly acespted and the battalion order 
ed to Virginia, where it arrived and completed 
its equipment in time to take an active and 
honorable part in the first battle of Manassas 
July 21, 1861, From this time to the end of the 
struggle, at Appomattox, it remained one of the 
most prominent organizations in the artillery 

the Army of Northern Virginia, and contributed 
its full share to the “‘ moving accidents:by flood 
and field” which make up the four-vears’ bistory 
of that army 
tant of the Washington Artillery and afterwards 


He meavy ftittir 


Colonel Owen was the first adju 


its second field officer in rank y 
say of the aamirable book he has given us that it 
is an account of 


the battles, sieges, fortunes 
That I have passed 


The basis of this book is an official diary whe! 
he kept during the war. The author has thus rm 
tained the vividness of a 
while he has so filled out his own memoranda 
from the official reports and other sources that 


is by no means a simple narrative of personal 


experiences and adventure, On the contrary 
Colonel Owen has written a book not only ex 
ceedingly readable, but which places on record 
many valuable official documents (some of ther 
not to be found elsewhere), and which ocontaims 
well-drawn sketches of many of the miost inipor 
tant events in the vartous campanrus in which he 
hada share. He has also written a histery of 
the Washington Artillery which, from its } 


racy and fulness of detail, will in the future tx 
the chief authority im all that concerns the record 
of that organization “he arrangement is wood 
the stvle simple, clear, and attractive; the tone 
that of a manly soldier of sound diy 


i 
of bis comrades and his cause, but without 


trace of bitterness to his foes 
Tie folowing is from Colonel Qwen's graphi 
account of the assault on Marve's Hill at the hat 


tle of Fredericksburg 
At last the Federal line is formed, and ay 

pears above the ridge and advances What a 
maniticent sight itis! We have never witnessed 
such a battlearrav before; long lines following 
one anotber, of brigade front. It seemed like som 
huge blue serpent about to encompass and crush 
us in its folds, their musket-barrels gleaming 
brightly in the sunlight, their gav colors flutter 
ng in the breez: The lines advance at the dou- 
ble quick, and the alignients are beautifully 
pt The board fences enclosing the gardens 


Ke 

tall like walls of mere paper Phen the loud. full 
voice of Colonel Walton rings out, *’Tention ! 
Commence tir-i-ng !'" and instantly the edge of 


Marve's Hillis fringed with flame. The dread 
ful work of the Washington Artullerv has begun 
The boys soon warm up to their work, and aim 
and tire coolly and deliberately Nearer and 
nearer the enemy's line advances, and now they 
are within range of canister and we give it to 
them. Now they are near enough to the infantry 
in the sunken road, the Georgians and the North 
Carolinians; and they are unseen by the enemy, 
for the smoke is beginning to cover the field. All 
at once the gray hne below us rises; one moment 
to glance along the trusty riffe-barrels, and volley 
after volley is poured into the enemy’s ranks. 
Great gaps appear; we give them canister again 
and again; a few leave the ranks—more follow; 
the lines halt for an instant, and, turning, are 
seen running in great disorder towards the town, 
The first assault has been met and repul-ed. The 
field before us 1s dotted with patches of blue; 
they are the dead and wounded of the Federal 
infantry. 

* It was the division of French that had charged 
the hill, and was shattered, with the loss of ‘half 
their numbers, 

** Hancock's division now advances in splendid 
style, and, being joined by remnants of French's 
command, pushes on valiantly to and beyond the 
point French had reached, and then, in little 
more than fifteen minutes, like our first assail- 
ants, are forced back. Of the 5,000 men Han- 
cock Jed into action 2,000 fellin the charge. With 
Hancock came the Zouaves and the Lrish brigade 
of Meagher, bearing alo{t the green flag with the 
golden harp of Ireland. The brave ‘ellows came 
within five-and-twenty paces of the stone-wall, 
and encountered such a fire of shot, shell, canis- 
ter, and musketry as no command was ever 
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known to live through. The result was that two- 
thirds of this splendid and gallant brigade was 
left upon the field killed and wounded.” 


In the following May the attack of Sedgwick 
upon the same position was more successful, and 
the Washington Artillery on that occasion lost 
six pieces, 

The straits to which General Lee’s troops were 
reduced in the lines around Petersburg in the 
winter and svring of 1865 are well illustrated 
by Colonel Owen's entry in his diary for March 10, 
1865: 


‘*For some weeks we have been having a bard 
time in the eating line, and are now receiving 
rations of one-fourth pound of bacon and three- 
fourths pound of corn meal a day; sometimes 
coffee and sugar, but not often. 

“Tt was at this time that Gen. Jo. 
President’s nephew, and young ‘ Jeff.,’ 
dent’s son, came to dine with me. They were 
made welcome, but, upon consulting ‘ Jacob’ in 
reference to the contents of the larder, he in- 
formed me that the remains of my day’s rations, 
three-fourths pound of corn meal, wag all we 
could boast of. What under the sun was to be 
done? What a fix to be in! The nephew and 
the son of the President of these Confederate 
States to dine with me, a Major of Artillery, and 
three-fourths pound of weal only in the larder ! 

‘* However, I was equal tothe occasion. Calling 
the Adjutant, I requested him to present my 
compliments to Captain W Lieutenant 
L , and the doctor, and to say I would be 
happy to have the pleasure of their company at 
dinner at * headquarters’ to meet some distin- 
guished gentlemen; and, I added in a low tone, 
tell them to bring their own rations with them, 
their tin cups and plates. And tell the doctor not 
to forget a mecdicum of spiritus. And giving 
‘ Jacob’ a few hundred dollars, he was despatched 
to a Georgia regiment in the outer works fora 
half bushel of cow-peas for soup, 

‘** Meanwhile I entertained my guests by taking 
them around, an! showing them how beautiful 
my camp was, how thin my horses were, and all 
the objects of interest, keeping an eye all the 
while upon the kitchen. At last dinner was 
served, and, thanks to the officers and the doctor, 
the menu wasn't bad. A large tin bucket beld 
the soup, and we dipped in with our tin cups. We 
had plenty of bacon and corn bread and some ex 
cellent coffee made from ‘ Gouber-peas.’ Our su- 
gar happened to be just out; but we explained 
that to our guests by laying the blame on the 
‘commissary.’ ” 


Davis, the 
the Presi- 


There are a few errors. Such, for example, is 
the statement on page 153 that A. P. Hill reached 
the field of Sharpsburg “by the road crossing 
the Antietam near its junction with the Poto- 
mac.” Hill, who was at Harper’s Ferry on the 
morning of September 17, marched on the south 
side of the Potomac to the vicinity of Shepherds- 
town, and, crossing that river at Boteler’s Ford, 
near the latter place, fell upon Burnside’s flank. 
The route by the north bank of the Potomac 
crossing the Antietam near its mouth would have 
been shorter, but it was too much exposed tothe 
Federai army to be available. On p. 235 itis 
stated that Major Pelham, commander of 
Stuart’s Horse Artillery, was killed on June 9, as 
Pel- 
of the reconnois- 


Lee was moving northward to Gettysburg. 
ham was killed March 17, in one 
sances of Hooker’s cavalry which preceded Chan- 
cellorsville. 

The maps are useful, and the beok has been ad- 
mirably gotten up by the publishers. 


The Storyof Nuncomar and the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey. By Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, K.C.S.I., one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division. 
2 vols. Macmillan & Co, 1885. 

WHEN one picks up two small volumes, bound in 

blue cloth and entitled ‘ Nuncomar and Impey,’ 

he is likely to think that it 
some *Moseco and Zara’ or the like. In fact, it 
is a bit of legal history belonging to the Warr.n 

Hastings period of Indian affairs. Mr. Justice 


is some 


Stephen has seen fit to throw his superabound- 
ing energy into this channel. The cares of an 
¢ 


romance, . 








English judge seem to sit lightly upon him. 
Having, since his accessi-n to the office, brought 
out in three volumes the ‘ History of the Criminal 
Law in England,’ and having produced new edi- 
tions of several other works, and having written 
all along articles in English magazines, and oc- 
casionally occupied tive or six columns at a 
breath of the London Times, with a letter on 
some public question—he has now been led, he 
says, ‘‘to form a plan of studying, with a law- 
yer’s eye, some of the more remarkable of the 
trials in which our history abounds, and of giv- 
ing such accounts of them a might be recog- 
nized by lawyers as accurate, and might interest 
historical studeuts.” By way of taking some- 
thing light, be begins first on the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings: and these two volumes 
present ‘‘an account of one branch of the sub- 
ject—the story of Nuncomar.” The proceedings 
connected with the trial of this depraved Brah- 
min for forgery, before the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, of which Impey, a friend of Hastings, 
was the Chief Justice, formed the subject of one 
of the chief charges agamst Impey in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to impeach him by the English 
House of Commons. Mr. Justice Stephen deals 
also with the other charges against Impey: 
‘Though less interesting than the charge re- 
lating to Nuncomar, they are of greater histo- 
rical importance, for they form the first chapter 
of the history of the introduction of English law 
into India, and they illustrate the difficulties by 
which the establishment of the Indian Empire 
was attended, and so form a natural introduc- 
tion to an account of the impeachment of Hast- 
ings.” The author tells us that he was aiso drawn 
to deal with this matter by a conviction that great 
injustice had been done to Impey by Macaulay, 
in his essay on Warren Hastings, and by James 
Mill and others; he charges Macaulay with the 
“* moral ruin” and “literary murder” of Impey. He 
accuses all previous writers upon the subject with 
having failed to study the evidence faithfully, and 
justly claims for himself as a lawyer a special right 
and capacity to judge and expound such a mat- 
ter. Indeed, he makes a weightr, sound, and 
more general intimation, quite warranted by the 
work before us, when he says, in the opening 
sentence of his book: ‘‘In writing the ‘ History 
of the Criminal Law of England,’ | was much 
struck with the way in which nearly all the most 
important parts of our history connect themselves 
in one way or another with the administration of 
criminal justice, and with the importance which, 
in writing history, attaches to a technical know- 
ledge of the law.” 

It is not worth while to enter into the details 
of the story here presented. In its general features 
it is pretty well known. In the light of the care- 
ful and full presentation of the case by Stephen 
there is small room for a difference of opinion on 
the main points considered. It will surely be the 
general judgment of his readers that he has vin- 
dicated the memory of Impey. It is hardly 
probable that the book will find a wide circle of 
readers ; it will have, however, a permanent 
place in the literature of its subject, and there are 
points in it of special interest to students of his- 
tory and law. It is highly interesting to watch 
the impinging of English law upon the utterly 
strange and foreign usages of India, and to ob- 
the effort, so like some things which 
took place on this continent, to stretch the char- 
ter of a trading corporation of Englishmen into 
a political constitution for the Government of a 
remote country peopled by the antipodes. 
Here and there, also, are passages or remarks 


serve 


that are valuable or striking for other rea- 
sons—e. g., the personal comments on Macau- 
lay (vol. ii, 270) ; the following observation 


about James Mill: *‘ James Mill, by the almost 
affected dryness and severity of his style, and by 


the extreme harshness of his censures on others, 
has acquired a reputation tor the accuracy and 
rigid justice which would be necessary to justify 
his judgments”; and the paradoxical remark on 
the law of evidence (vol. i,121, note): ‘ After 
much study of the law of evidence, my opinion 
is that the greater part of the present law came 
into definite existence (after being for an un- 
ascertainable period the practice of the courts, 
differing, by the way, to some extent on different 
circuits) just about 100 years ago.” 

Stephen, for so able a writer, has grievous 
faults. Some of them are not of a sort to be 
brought out very consnicuously in this book;e.g., 
the lack of a habit of close and patient thinking 
and of returning upon his work, which is 
exhibited in some of his private codification. 
But the reader of these volumes will be often re- 
polled by an offensive and too characteristic ob- 
trusion of the writer’s own personality into the 
current of discourse, and by trivial, forced, or 
whimsical observations, seemingly traceable to 
some lack of that invaluable literary salt, a sense 
of humor. ‘‘To me,” he says (vol. ii, 89), after 
quoting a passage of cheap rhetoric—‘‘to me, like 
most eloquence, it resembles nothing so much as 
mouldy wedding-cake.” And, again, in com- 
menting upon a remark of [mpey’s that certain 
widows ‘“‘have been, by black officers attending 
these courts, thought proper objects of rapine and 
violence,” Stephen says in a note (vol. ii, 176): 
‘* The expression ‘ black officer’ has been censured 
as rude. I see no more rudeness in calling a man 
black than in calling him white, if the fact is so. 
Natives often speak of themselves as black,” etc. 
What a contrast is all this, one says to himself, 
as he comes upon these blemishes, to the sanity 
and the beautiful and lucid impersonality of such 
a writer as Sir Henry Maine! 

And yet one would not hear his enemy say 
this ; nor shall we take leave of Stephen with- 
out acknowledging gratefully his generous aims, 
his professional and literary courage, his learn- 
ing, and his vast and useful industry. 





Europe in Storm and Calm. Twenty Years’ 
Experiences and Reminiscences of an Ameri- 
can Journalist. By Edward King. Over one 
hundred illustrations by Félix Régamey. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichois & Co. 1885. 
Pp. 849, 8vo. 

In his new work Mr. Edward King gives an ac. 
count of the principal events in Europe which 
have come under his personal observation during 
the past twenty years. To the narrative he has 
added as much history as is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand their meaning. There 
are also numerous descriptions of scenery, of 
manners and institutions, as well as sketches of 
noted personages. The book is thoroughly inte- 
resting, the narrative in places showing a very 
high degree of merit in descriptive writing, 
though this is sometimes carried to excess. 

Mr. King’s experiences have been very varied. 
From an account of Paris in’1867, when the Em- 
pire was outwardly at the height of its splendor, 
but in reality was hastening to its fall, we pass 
to a description of the Republican insurrection 
in Spain in 1869, the chief mcident in which was 
the sanguinary street fight in Valencia. By way 
of contrast, there immediately follows an ac- 
count of Alfonso’s wedding ten years later, and 
the festivities, including a bull-fight, which ac- 
companied it. After this interlude, as it were, 
the author relates the history of the events lead- 
ing to the war of 1870, and depicts the military 
operations of the armies at Metz and Sedan. 
During this period Mr. King was with the Ger- 
mans, and accordingly witnessed the bombard- 





ment of Paris from Versailles. He was within 
' the walls at the outbreak of the Commune, and 
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the interest of his book culminates in his vivid it is these minor points over which the contest . ree Whee 
narrative of the defence and capture of the rages hottest ‘Discriminate, like any other 4, , taal : 
barricade in the Boulevard Malesherbes. The book of its kind, illustrates the truth of the~« . t . ’ . 
transition from the horrors of those terrible remarks. Nine-tenthbs of it is sound and undi alrite “is 
days and still more awful nights to the peaceful puted criticism. We tind many of our pet aver - . , 
streets of London, where ‘the laughter of the sions in the way of bad English neatly pilloris on AN . . 


children” fell upon his ear as an unaccustomed 
sound, isa welcome relief to the reader. While 
there is much that is valuable and entertaining 
in the account of Great Britain and its institu- 
tions, still there is little of that personal element 
in it which gives the work its great charm. Our 
somewhat flagging interest is aroused, therefore, 
when the insurrection in Herzegovina in 1875 
summons Mr. King to the Adriatic. His good 
fortune in being able to reacb the insurgent 
camp in company with its leader furnishes him 
with the material for a singularly picturesque 
chapter. From this point to the close the inte-, 
rest is well sustained. Although he does not ap- 
pear to have been an eye-witness of any of the 
great battles of the Eastern war, yet his account 
of what he did see, while accompanying the 
Russian army on its march through Rumania 
and Bulgaria, is full of incident involving many 
historic scenes and men. In strong contrast to 
these stormy experiences is the quiet day in 
1881 when Mr. King sat in the theatre of Ober- 
Ammergau and watched the Passion Play; and 
that with which the book ends, the funeral of 
Victor Hugo. The illustrations are most of them 
very good, though some have but a distant rela- 


On the other hand, we find numerous inst 
in which we do not agree with, or has 

doubts about, the author’s judgment. Thus, the 
late Mr. R. G. White is quoted as authority for 
the statement that the proper { 


ing a marriage 


rm ant 
is to say, ** Married, Marv J 
to John Smith; 7. e¢., we must not say Jol 


was married to Mary But is not thi 


Jones,” 


over-precise ? and do not the stars in their courses 


and the equal rights of the sexes fight against 
such extreme conservatism * Discriminat 
savs the author, ** between Evidence and Test 
mony,” and adds: ** Evidence is that which tends 


to convince ; festimony is that which is inter 


to convince.” It may be that such a discri 

tion is etymologically to be desired ; but sur 

in common parlance, we do not discriminate bx 

and t evi 
Acain, here and there 
the author deals with sins not against correct 


tween the testimony of a witness 
dence given by a witness. 
usage, but against good grammar, which we fear 
no amount of 
reach. Thus: 
Don't say 


criticism, however sound, will 


* Discriminate in the use of a 
*he done it’; use did.” 


to learn how to speak 
has to b 


It is of course impossibl 


good Enghsh from a bo®k. The work 





















| tion to the text. A tew of the portraits are ex- | begun in childhood, and is really in great part a 
3 cellent, and a few are little better than carica- matter of strict breeding. This is what makes 
4 tures, notably those of George Eliot and Lord disputes and differences about the correct use of 
‘ ; 6 I 
4 Beaconsfield. The permanent value of Mr. language so interesting. We feel that the repu 
g 
King’s work is very much injured for want of tation not only of ourselves, but of our parents 
J J I 
an index. is staked upon the position which we take 
Discriminate; A Companion to ‘Don’t.’ A ma- 
nual for guidance in the use of correct words 
and phrases in ordinary speech. By Critic. Due South: or, Cuba Past and Present. By 
D. Appleton & Co. 1885. Maturin M. Ballou. Houghton, Mifflin & 
THE idea underlying ‘ Discriminate’ is a very | Mr. BALLou’s book contains material which, if 
good one. The words and phrases are arranged well arranged and compressed into one hundred 
alphabetically, and in most cases the suggestions pages, would make an interesting volume; bat 
given are sound. We are not among those who here we bave more than three hundred pages, the 
believe that any one ever wrote or spoke perfect verusal of Which has been a considerable trial t 
4 } 
English, or that disputes abcut correct usage at our patience. Original observation, bears 
a given time can be settled absolutely by au- gleanings from the author's readings, all mixed 
thority ; but, conceding as much as this, the dif- pell-mell—one might fancy the leaves of the 
ference, at a given time, between correct and manuscript scattered by a sudden gust of 
pure speech and bad English, is equivalent to the wind, and hastily gathered up and sent the 
difference between good and bad breeding. At printer just as they happened to be put together, 
the present moment there are probably a greater so abrupt and sometimes startling are the trans 
number of people who speak and write English tions from topic to topic. Tix . however 
tolerably, and also a greater number of people evidently possesses a quick and observant ey: 
who speak and write it intolerably, than at any and some of his remarks on the social and ec 
previous period in the history of the race. It is mic condition of Cuba show that he has derived 
also true that, owing to the great number of au- his information from persons intimately 
thorities in the field, it is becoming every year quainted with the island. All the more it is a 
more and more difficult to find out the exact pity, therefore, that we are constrained to pi on ' 
Recall ‘ > : x i i i 1 Pri | i in 
limits of correct usage. On minor points there nounce his production a very unsatisfactory sp» we. Boston: Ticknor & ¢ 
‘. _ lai . ‘ , . > Pa i x t ve Ye with the sane. Detrott 
is much disagreement among the authorities,and cimen of bookmaking MacFa dlecbareg 
. 
cara rNRV “ wT er loka ad KERR PAVEMENT Company, 22 Pine St., 
; Messrs. HENRY HOLT Xx CQ), GevwnNan Semplipied. New York September 1h, INN 
i Have Just Published An emin tical new method for learning the {MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 7 
German pecially adapted to self instruct 4 ‘ will be held at the ’ f this company : 
‘eas Y, a Tarvede ° 12 Numbers at cents each, sold separately Fors i lay, November 10, at 12 ™., for the purpore 
Pt > ” ’ \ - i Alek ' 4A ’ | } 
j Two New American Novels: by all booksellers ; sent post-paid on receipt of price by voting the reduction of the capital stock of the com 
' a - —— " Prof. A. KNOFLACH, Lit Nassau St... New York 7 pany to the sumof two hundred and five thousand dol 
OBLIVION. An Episode. By M. G. % oo rare lars. 
a . . » Jonsxs HOG NEY, 
McClelland. 16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1. Fr. W. CHRIST ERN ’ FS. Heiser - 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, Rich. B. TuxstaLn, (  “TUses 
AND , i ane ak iad R.S. RIPLey 
Importer of Foreign Books, Age auding Paris 
. ; Publishers, Tauchnita’s British Aut! ner'’s Greek 
‘t+ + ee , ¢ r Qne Tie , and Latin Classics. Catalogue of st mailed on de > R nanutactured me 
SUZETTE. By Mary Spear Tieman | 904 Leta Cesta. Ceteloges of stock matied on de- _ The Portable Bookcase manufactured solely 
; (Author of ‘ Homoselle’). 16mo, $1.25, books"receivesd from Paris and Leiprig as coon as issued, y Leckwood, Brooks ¢ Co., 17 Franklin 
| YECORD OF Pols7ycs 7 Street, Boston, Mass., is the. most perfect thing 
i ELONS PF FULILICS ana oticians uk Te } : 
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other sources This index supplements the chic } lite 
. . Din P as +k rary index to the Nation published in L&s Valuable to 
Those who Made Them. By Helen Kendrick DPS (008% © Ohacnta oat attore hy aera . a 
Johnson. New and Cheaper Edition. 4to, $i «©. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac >" {001 PROPERTIES FOR: SALE 
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_ APE TaN a Cee. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
4 
A Strong-minded Woman; or, 


By William A. Hammond, M.D. 


wo Years After. 


A Sequel to‘ Lal.’ 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 

Although in one way a sequel to ‘Lal,’ * A Strong-minded Woman’ is an independent work, 
complete in itself. The story treats incidentally of some of the leading issues of the time; and in 
the character of the heroine —Lal filling a secondary place—the reader will find a just and admira- 
ble portrait of a “strong-minded” but eminently intellectual woman. 

DR. HAMMOND’S NOVELS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
LAL. t12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
DOCTOR GRATTAN. 12mo0, cloth. 
MR. OLDMIXON. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Price, $1.50. 


If. 
Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil War. 


3y Admiral David D. Porter. One volume. 8vo,cloth. Price, $2. 

Admiral Porter’s anecdotical reminiscences of the war are written in an animated style. They 
are always dramatic, often amusing, and give many unfamiliar inside views of events in that try- 
ing period. They relate to Events at Pensacola, the Attack on New Orleans, Ericsson and the Moni- 
tor, Ascending the Mississippi, the Siege of Vicksburg, General Grant at Vicksburg, Admiral Far- 
ragut, the Yazoo Pass Expedition, General Sherman, the Red River Expedition, Naval Battle 
at Grand Gulf, General Butler in New Orleans, Visit of President LincolfM to Richmond, and va- 
rious other events of the war. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipi of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3,& 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 
It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 
in old or young. 
It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
; F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH StrREET, New YorK. 


Balzac’s Novels. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Last Leaf. 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. A Holiday Volume. Illus- | 
” trated with full page designs by F. Hopkinson Smith | 
and George W. Edwards. Quarto, beautifully bound, | hs 
$10.00, | often undertaken that, save for the idi- 
This is a Holiday Book quite out of the common range. 
It contains twenty-four full page designs, which inter- | 
pret with great felicity the picturesque fancies of the 
poem. These designs, and other charming decorative 
drawings, are admirably reproduced by phototype. Pa- 
per, printing, and binding are such as should be found in 
a sumptuous Holiday volume. 


High-Lights. 
5S dS 
A Novel. 16mo, #1.25. 
This is astory of New England life and character, in 


cluding elements of plot, incident, conversation, and de- 
scription, which novel-readers, who read all the good cur 


rent stories, cannot fail to appreciate. 
of Sy. 


Last Term 
Mary's. 


By the author of ‘ Rutledge.’ New Edition. 1.00, 
A new and attractive edition of a story which cannot 
fail to interest girls at school and women who remember 
their school expertences. 


“Criticisms of Balzac’s greatest ro- 


mance, ‘ Le Pere Goriot,’ have been so 


osyncrasies of a critic, very little that is 
original could be written. It is and 
will remain the great piece of fiction of 
| the present century, and one which has 
shaped the mind of many a man and 
oe woman for good and bad, leaving en- 
Louie's 
tirely out of the question its influence 
on literature.’—Mew York Times. 
Price $1.50, bound in French style 
of half ROBERTS BRO- 
THERS, Publishers, Boston. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


“CATALOGUE NO. 77 | 


morocco. 
& CO.,, 


Unmounted Photogra ip 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


| Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
5,000 sub- 


| sculpture, architecture, etc. 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Please mentio the Nation, 


OF 

STERLING NEW and OLD BOOKS. 
Just ready and will be sent free on application. | 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New York. | 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Handy Commentary on 


. ~ 
the Pentateuch. 

Edited by the Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., and re- 
vised by their respective authors. Complete 
in 5 Vols., extra cloth, in neat box. Priee, 
$4.25. 

(Separate volumes may be had.) 
GENESIS. By Rev. Payne Smith, D.D...$1.00 
EXODUS. By Rev. Canon Rawlinson,M.A. 1.00 
ee By Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, 

aL. 5 

NUMBERS. By the late Canon Eiliott,M.A. 75 


75 
_Uniform with ‘Handy Commentary on the 
New Testament.’ 13 Volumes, in box. Price, 
$14.00, Complete list on application. 


NEW EDITION—NOW READY: 
The Early Days of Chris- 
tianity. 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Author’s Edi- 
tion, complete and unabridged. In 1 Vol, 
octavo, over 680 pp., extra cloth. Price, 75 
cents, 

Fine Edition in 2 Vols., 8vo, over 1200 pp., pica 

type, extra cloth. Per Set, $5.00. 


Che Life of Christ. 

Bijou Edition, in 5 Miniature Volumes. Large, 
clear type, on good paper, made expressly 
for this edition. Put up in a neat case. 
Price per Set, $2.50. 


Complete Catalogue sent Free on Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


neraving and 
Stationery. 


A large number of people who reside at a dis- 
tance from the principal cities, not understand- 
ing the facility and accuracy with which orders 
for Engraving and Stationery can be filled 
through the mails, are obliged to content them- 
selves with a very inferior grade of Stationery 
and of Engraving and Printing, when, by send- 
ing their orders to headquarters, they can have 
the same executed at moderate prices and ina 
thoroughly artistic manner. In the extensive 
Stationery Department of Messrs. G. P. Put- 
NAM’s Sons, Original Designs for Monozrams, 
Crests, and Coats of Arms are furnished for 
stamping on note and letter paper. Visiting 
Cards, Wedding and Reception Invitations are 
engraved and printed in the correct style, while 
their exceptional facilities enable Messrs. Put- 
NAM to execute all such work at the lowest prices 
which aye consistent with a high standard of ex- 
cellence. ° 

Their stock of Fine Writing Papers is exten- 
sive, and contains all the latest novelties, many 
of the same being specialties manufactured ex- 
clusively for their Retail Department. Messrs. 
PUTNAM are now conducting an extensive trade 
through the mails, and are in a position to sup- 
ply the wants of their customers promptly, in- 
telligently, and economically. They rurnish esti- 
mates and samples for every description of en- 
graving and printing. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 25d Street, N. Y.; 
King William Street, Strand, London. 


E ORATIO SEYMOUR, /R., LAND 

Agentof the Michigan Land & Lron Co. (Limited), 
Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the purchase of 
mineral and timber lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, 
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